





How Can I—a Business Man— 






Really Learn Law at Home? 


Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 


It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80,000 Others! 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
—more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 
lawyers and judges—others are 
executives, owners of 
business, presidents 
and general managers 
of corporations, de- 
partment managers, 


Yr= are not alone in asking that question. 





These books are FREE— 
ask for them 
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etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and solve, every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 
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own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 


Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 


But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possibic 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and ° 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


LaSatte Extension UNIVERSITY 

Dept. 167-LR Chicago 

Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 
for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 








Present Position........ 
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LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 














How do you know 


you cant WRITE? 


“After the 
good foun- 
dation the 
N. I. A. has 
given me, I 
should have 
enough back- 
bone to get 
out now and make some use of 
my training. And I am, in a 
way. I have sold ten children’s 
stories and two short articles 
to magazines.”—Mrs. FE. Gladys 
Stone, R. R. 6, Muscatine, Iowa. 








‘“‘When one 
is in the late 
forties, and 
has his first 
article ac- 
cepted and 
paid for at 
current rales by a magazine of 
such outstanding literary merit 
as The Saturday Review, of 
London, England, it provides a 
thrill that “words cannot de- 
scr ibe. Such has been my ex- 
perience today, and as_ the 











article was written after I had 
completed only three months of 
the N. I. A. course, it speaks 
volumes for the value of the 
training.”—W. W. Lee, 
30x 65 


P.O: 
1, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


“Today I re- 
ceived a 
check for 
$20.00 for a 
story. An- 
other I sold 
for $34.00. 
Not bad for 
a beginner, 
is it? The other day I counted 
up just how much I have won 
on advertisement contests. It 
amounted to $1,620.00.”—Mrs. 
L. L. Gray, 579 E. McHarg 
Ave., Stamford, Texas. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit as promised in Review of Reviews— January. 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 
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Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the chiclen. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gather- 
ing material about which to write—develops their talent, 
their insight, their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing 
the training that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New 

York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little 
thought to the $25, $60 and $100 or more that can often be earned: for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc-—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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Our Authors 


@ © FRepERIcK E. Murpuy, who writes of 
the great Northwest in this our January 
number, is president of the well-known 
Minneapolis Tribune—with which he has 
been associated since 1893. He is also a 
successful farmer, and breeder of pure- 
blooded Holstein cows and Percheron 
horses. Born in Wisconsin, he has spent 
a lifetime in the section with which he 
deals, and with whose problems he is 
more than familiar. 


@ @ Henry WartrKINS ANDERSON is a 
nationally-known lawyer of Richmond, 
Virginia, and a Republican in politics. 
He has served as special assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
and as a member of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment (1929). He has been the Republi- 
can candidate for the governorship of his 
state, and American agent on the Mexi- 
can Claims Commission (1924-26). 
Mr. Anderson’s article is progressive in 
treatment, and profound in its grasp of 
our party politics-to-be. 


@ © Witwam ALLEN Wuite is the fa- 
mous editor-proprietor of the Emporia 
Gazette of Kansas. He is a veteran 
newspaper man, a distinguished author 
and biographer. He has served as 
American delegate in France, Russia, and 
Haiti; and as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization for Unemployment 
Relief. He is a trustee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and of the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association. He has “biographed” 
Woodrow Wilson and Calvin Coolidge. 
He is one of the country’s leading Re- 
publican liberals, and it is a privilege to 
have so judicious a man among our 
January contributors. 


@ @ C. T. Revere, who has written be- 
fore for the Review oF Reviews, is a 
specialist in financial markets; and the 
author of “Hands as Bands”—a very suc- 
cessful new problem novel. His debt- 
and-commodity views have been widely 
quoted in financial circles, in view of 
America’s current controversies with 
England and France. 


@ @ Governor O. Max Garpner, of 
North Carolina, is a lawyer who served 
in the state senate and as a Democratic 
organizer before his election to the gov- 
ernorship (1929-1933). His state econ- 
omy article, propounding local saving in 
the interests of efficiency, carries a wise 
message to other commonwealths. It 
follows the lines of an extensive address 
in December at New York University. 


® @ Rosert E. Simon is an acknowl- 
edged authority on New York City real 
estate, a pressing problem in the metro- 
politan area. He is actively interested in 
civic matters, and. in many movements 
that affect the public welfare. “Can New 
York Economize?” is a judicious exami- 
nation of the Modern Babylon’s most 
urgent problem. Mr. Simon knows the 
background, and his observations denote 
profound thinking. 
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One of the 163 drawings Mr. Van 
Loon himself has made for os : 
book, 22 of them in full .. oe 
color.—A good example, Se" hoes 

this, of Van Loon’s ¥. ; ee 
method of picturing a ‘ 

the earth not asa 


simple surface, y oe th 
but in three ect. ee Os 
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AND THESE ARE THE PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE IN THE WORLD WE LIVEIN... 


T SOUNDS incredible, but nevertheless it 

is true. If everybody in this world of ours 

were six feet tall and a foot and a half wide 
and a foot thick Cand that is making people a 
little bigger than they usually are), then the 
whole of the human race (and according to 
the latest available statistics there are now 
nearly 2,000,000,000 descendants of the origi- 
nal Homo Sapiens and his wife) could be 
packed into a box measuring half a mile in 
each direction. That, as I just said, sounds 
incredible, but if you don’t believe me, figure 
it out for yourself and you will find it to be 
correct. 

If we transported that box to the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona and balanced it neatly on 
the low stone wall that keeps people from 
breaking their necks when stunned by the in- 
credible beauty of that silent witness of the 
forces of Eternity, and then called little 
Noodle, the dachshund, and told him (the 
tiny beast is very intelligent and loves to 
oblige) to give the unwieldy contraption a 
slight push with his soft brown nose, there 
would be a moment of crunching and ripping 
as the wooden planks loosened stones and 
shrubs and trees on their downward path, and 
then a low and even softer bumpity-bumpity- 
bump and a sudden splash when the outer 
edges struck the banks of the Colorado River. 

Then silence and oblivion! 

The human sardines in their mortuary chest 
would soon be forgotten. The Canyon would 
go on battling wind and air and sun and rain 
as it has done since it was created. The world 
would continue to run its even course through 
the uncharted heavens. The astronomers on 
distant and nearby planets would have no- 
ticed nothing out of the ordinary. A century 
from now, a little mound, densely covered 
with vegetable matter, would perhaps indicate 
where humanity lay buried. 

And that would be all. 


q : A g 


O Van Loon opens his epic story of 
Mother Earth—a book that will make an 
Olympian of its every reader, old and 
young; but Olympians chastened to humil- 
ity by what it so magnificently unfolds. 
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ON's 
GEOGRAPHY 


retail price...$3.75 











=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time .. . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest simply that you send the coupon below and get full 

information as to what the Book-of-the-Month Club does for book- 

readers. For instance, are you aware that as a member you are not 
obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month chosen by the judges? You 
may buy it or not, as you please, after reading the judges’ pre-publication 
report about it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum. You simply pay the 
regular retail price for such books as you decide to buy. What then is the 
advantage of joining? 


There are many: first, book-dividends; for every dollar its members spend 
on books they receive back on the average over 50% in the form of free books. 
Second, without a penny of expense, through the reports of the judges you 
are kept completely informed about all the important new books, so that you 
can choose among them with discrimination, instead of having to rely upon 
advertising and hearsay. There are several other advantages, not readily 
measurable in money, that cannot be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguished judges of the Club will choose as the 
book-of-the-month or recommend as alternates, at least a few books that you 
will be very anxious to read and which you will buy anyway. Why not—by 
joining the Club—make sure you get these instead of missing them, which so 
often happens; get the really substantial advantages the Club affords (such as 
the book-dividends mentioned, if nothing else), and at the same time get a 
copy of VAN LOON’S GEOGRAPHY, free. 



















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB INC. 261 


386 Fourth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request in- 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 











Name 

Address 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd 
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The Sharpness of the Mind 


A keen mind may be likened to a sharp knife, 
which penetrates easily and quickly. For clean- 
cut action, both the knife and the mind must be 
sharp. So it is natural that, when a word was 
needed to denote the faculty of keen, penetrating 
thought, the Latin word for “sharpness” should 
be borrowed. Acuere, in Latin, means “to sharpen” 
and acumen means “sharpness.” English borrowed 
acumen and used it figuratively for sharpness of 
the mind. There are thousands of such stories 
about the origins of English words in 


The “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
QA Neviam-Woebster 


In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, including 
thousands of NEW WORDS, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. Its 
a encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question- 
answerer on all subjects. 
See It at Your Bookstore. 
Remember: A Merriam- 
Webster appears on the 
cover of every dictionary 
for which G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company is editori- 
ally responsible. 
Send for Free Book- 
let of Word Stories. 
An unusually interesting 

illustrated booklet sent 
. free on request. 

; j MAIL THE COUPON 

peters —— | 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Interesting Origins j 























of English Words’’ and full information about Webster’s 
| New International Dictionary. Rev of Rev 1-33) 
| Name. | 
Street and Number. 
| City. State | 
Copyright 1933 by G. & C. Merriam Company 








WHY People Stay Up All 
Night To Read 


HANDS 
AS 
BANDS 


by C. T. REVERE 


"Remarkable problem novel based on 
present-day life."—Review of Reviews. 
"A new standard in the literature of the 
grand passion."—Bob Davis. 

"A great ‘first’... better than most 
‘last’ novels.""—Arthur Garfield Hays. 


Ray Long & Richard R. Smith « $2 












THE WORLD 


Whither America? 


Can America Stay at Home? by 
Frank H. Simonds. Harpers, 377 
pp. $3. 

pine Srmonps, special foreign expert 

of the Review or Reviews since 1914, 
is not a believer in American isolation. 
He contends that the well-meaning 
United States had best cease offering 
moral advice to 
“wicked” Europeans, 
unless Uncle Sam is 
prepared to play a 
more active part in 
keeping the peace. 
Mr. Simonds is not 
an opponent of for- 
eign entanglements. 
Were American 
statesmen to offer 
unlimited financial 
and economic opposi- 
tion to any aggressor 
nation that breaks 
the peace, in codper- 
ation with Europe, 
and under the Cov- 
enant of the League 
of Nations or the 
Kellogg-Briand peace 
pact, it would have a 
quieting effect on 
restless nations who 
are dividing into two 
armed camps—as be- 
fore the great war. 

The author traces 
American attitudes 
from the Spanish War period, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon Wilson and the World 
War, through treaties, debts, reparations, 
conferences, down to the Hoover mora- 
torium and the Hoover doctrine of non- 
recognition. Europe, says he, tired of 
proselytizing after the Reformation and 
the French Revolution. Humanitarian 
America is still hard at it—but only with 
empty words. 

“The United States,” he remarks, “de- 
mands for itself all of those military and 
naval guarantees of national security 
which the status quo powers of the Con- 
tinent insist upon. On the other hand, 
it has fought and would fight again to 
preserve that unity which the revision 
states seek to recover. Physical isola- 
tion has preserved America from the 
challenge which imperils one group of 
European peoples, and from the mutila- 
tions which the other has but recently 
suffered. Such immunity is not, there- 
fore, the result of higher moral standards 
or of more enlightened vision. It is in 
geography, not in ideals or intelligence, 
that America differs from Europe. But 
obviously the people of the United States 
cannot establish American geographical 


Recommended Reading 





FRANK H. SIMONDS 


OF BOOKS 


conditions upon the European Conti- 
NENT... : 

“American association with Europe, to 
be effective, must be upon the basis of 
the conceptions Europeans have of their 
own problems and of the machinery 
which they have devised to deal with 
these problems. ... Europe still believes 
in force not only as a means, but as the 
sole means for preventing war.” 

No phase of the 
inter-related prob- 
lems of the New and 
Old Worlds has been 
neglected by this 
clear-thinking wvrit- 
er. He looks on Eu- 
rope as_ hopelessly 
muddled and divided 
against itself. He be- 
lieves that America, 
for her own best in- 
terest, ought to act 
as two-fisted media- 
tor in a way that 
Europeans can un- 
derstand. His views 
differ markedly from 
those of Lothrop 
Stoddard, whose 
“Lonely America’’ 
was reviewed in our 
November number. 
Mr. Stoddard is a 
firm believer in iso- 
lation, and not in 
American policeman- 
ship abroad. 


Before Depression 


Economic Tendencies in the United 
States, by Frederick C. Mills. 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 639 pp. $5. 
HERE WERE we headed, in the boom 
period from 1922 to 1929? The Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research has 
sought out the facts and the conclusions; 
and it brought to the task a rare com- 
bination of vision and experience. 

What is this Bureau with so dry a 
name? It was organized in 1920—to de- 
termine scientifically, and interpret im- 
partially, facts bearing upon economic, 
social, and industrial problems. It has 
directors-at-large, directors by univer- 
sity appointment (professors and deans), 
and directors appointed by such organi- 
zations as the Federation of Labor, the 
American Economic Association, the 
American Bankers Association. 

There are twenty-two volumes, al- 
ready, vepresenting the activities of this 
Bureau. The present book is by Fred- 
erick C. Mills, professor of economics 
and statistics at Columbia University. 
It deals, in precise divisions, with price 
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We rent or sell new and popular books any- 
where in the United States. Write for catalog. 
Money back if dissatisfied. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Black and Gold Library 


List price $2.00. Our price $1.59— 
postage prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 


Strange Interlude, O'Neill *« A Story Teller's Holiday, 
Moore * The Dialogues of Plato + The Decameron 
of Boccaccio * Painted Veils, Huneker * Ari 

The Eleven Comedies * Natural Philosophy of Love, 
Gourmet * The Life of Benvenuto Cellini » Complete 
Poems of Francois Villon * Contemporaries of Marco Polo 


Each volume is printed on specially water-marked 
deckle edge paper, bound in polished black vel- 
lum cloth with gold stamping, and wrapped in 
a handsome black jacket stamped in gold. 


WOMRATH’S 


LIBRARY AND BOOKSHOPS 


Main Office & Mail Order Dept. 
6th Ave. at Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 








WE BUY BOOKS of all kinds, old news- 
papers, magazines, 
documents, etc. Send _us your list today. 

We supply OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS, back- numbers 
of magazines, genealogies, ete. No c 
service. Send us your list of wants today. AME RICAN 
LIBRARY SERVICE, 521 5th Ave., Dept. R, New York. 


S TAUNT O N MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. 
Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizenship. 
graduates in 116 leading colleges. Catalog. Col. Thos. H. 
Russell, B. S., LL. D., Pres., Box F. Staunton, Va. 


AMATORY CURIOSA 


Send for Catalogue of Privately Printed 


Unexpurgated Items 
B OKS Exotically Illustrated 


Limited Editions. 


THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept. E, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ten Million Story Plots 


—all eat be built around any idea with the aid of 
the PLOT GENIE. Endorsed by editors, widely used by 
pried authors and the Story Departments of Motion 
Picture Studios. Priceless aid to new writers. Write for full 
information today. No obligation. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO, 
796 Union Insurance Building Los Angeles, Calif, 
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A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 


marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 


Writer’s Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his ee 
time—hund: - sel me 
constantly to 
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movements before and after the war; 
prices and costs in those same periods; 
and “other economic changes.” We prize 
the volume highly. 


War Debts 


War Debts and World Prosperity, 
by Harold G. Moulton and Leo 
Pasvolsky. Century, 498 pp. $3. 


O SUBJECT is more discussed, and less 

understood, the world over than that 
of paying for the Great War. The con- 
flict itself ended fourteen years ago; but 
existing arrangements provide that its 
financial armistice should come only 
after an interval of sixty years. 

Here we have a volume prepared 
under the highest auspices of a disinter- 
ested character—the Brookings Institu- 
tion of Washington. It tells us what the 
debts are, traces their origin, states the 
terms of the settlements or “funding” 
agreements, and explains such things as 
reparations, Dawes Plan, and Young 
Plan. There are chapters also on the 
breakdown of 1931, the moratorium, 
Lausanne, and the relation of war debts 
to world prosperity. 

It is an informative and entertaining 
book for the moment; it is an invaluable 
compendium of fact for the library 
shelves. 


Cycles and Spirals 


Booms and Depressions: Some 
First Principles, by Irving Fisher. 
New York: Adelphi Company, 258 
pp. $2.50. 


N= factors stalk through the first 
part of this book, with Professor 
Fisher breathing life into them. Among 
them are such things as debts, distress 
selling, currency, price level, profits, 
production, and velocity of circulation. 
Dr. Fisher has an engaging style, a belief 
in numerous chapter heads and sub- 
heads, and a willingness to interpret 
theories as well as to state facts and 
figures. The last third of his book is 
appendix material. 


World Economic Accord 


Capitalism and Communism: A 
Reconciliation, by Oscar New- 
fang. Putnam, 278 pp. $2.50. 


rom 1792 till 1815 revolutionary 

France fought against the European 
feudal system. The feudal system finally 
emerged victorious at Waterloo, but in 
the course of the long war the feudal na- 
tions had adopted many of the new 
liberal ideas against which they strug- 
gled. There followed a synthesis of 
aristocracy and democracy. 

Mr. Newfang believes that capitalism 
and communism must live together in 
the same world, and that each system 
can afford to study the workings of the 
other. His excellent book is divided into 
five sections, which deal with the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of capitalism 
and of communism, and steps toward 
their reconciliation. 

He finds that the two systems have 
much in common. Russia employs the 
wage system, while the New York City 
water supply is run along lines that ap- 

Continued on page 8 














Where IS 


America heading 
in World Affairs? 


For an unsparing, 

authoritative answer 

read this sensational 
new book 


CAN 
AMERICA 
STAY AT 

HOME? 


By FRANK H. 
SIMONDS_ 


Author of 
CAN: EUROPE 
KEEP 
THE PEACE? 








Here, truly, is the book of the 
hour! America’s foremost political 
writer spares nothing in giving 
the vital facts and answers to the 
questions of the moment—questions 
of world peace or war, and America’s 
position in the world crisis. This is 
a book every well-informed Ameri- 
can must read. 


NEWTON D. BAKER says: 


“I know of no two books more 
wholesome for Americans to read 
than CAN EUROPE KEEP THE 
PEACE and CAN AMERICA 
STAY AT HOME. The timeliness 
of the present books is especially 
noteworthy. The debt question 
which we now face has a history— 
Mr. Simonds has drawn it. The 
problem cannot be considered in 
vacuo—Mr. Simonds has supplied 
the necessary atmosphere. 

“T hope the book will have a wide 
sale and be called to the attention of 
the groups which are increasingly 
gathering in America to study these 
problems by first informing them- 
selves as to the facts.” 


Lewis Gannett in the 
N.Y. HeraldTribune says: 


“T consider Mr. Simonds one of 
the most exciting and excitable, 
provocative, informed and _pre- 
judiced, brilliant and abusive writers 
on international affairs in America 


today.” 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
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Don’r talk about luck. You are at the helm of your 
career! 

Look around at the older men, still struggling along 
in routine jobs, at. meager pay. Do you want that 
kind of a middle age? Or will you be one of the 
trained men who rise to positions of leadership? 

You can choose, today. Home study with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools has given thousands of 
men their start toward success. 

Choose the subject that interests you most, and check it 
in the coupon below. Then mail it and find out how the 
I. C. S. can help you build your future. 
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proximate those of Moscow. Capitalistic 
armies are essentially communistic in or- 
ganization; while the Russian state issues 
capitalistic bond issues. Russian foreign 
trade is not run along communistic lines; 
nor is the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration a truly capitalistic instrument. 
Rather, it is paradoxical communism 
working in the interests of capitalism. 
The author advocates a simultaneous 
peaceful development of both systems, 
so that mankind may judge which better 
serves his needs. A pact, negotiated be- 
tween the League of Nations and the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
should provide for economic non- 
aggression, for the distribution of full 
information, for peaceful propaganda, 
for free travel and communication, for 
political peace, and for world federation. 
Thereby, each half of the cosmos could 
calmly study the other, the while work- 
ing constructively. Economic evolution 
would follow lines indicated by the sure 
test of time. Here is a worthwhile book. 


Briefer Comment 


@ ¢@ Ovr civilization is built on metals. 
“The Book of Metals,” by Donald Wil- 
helm (Harpers, $4), tells their story so 
well that a layman-reader cannot help 
but feel that the author has succeeded in 
making a heavy, technical subject be- 
come interesting and alive. From their 
origin to their use in manufactured 
articles of daily life, gold, bronze, and 
iron—to mention only three out of more 
than a dozen—are discussed. 


@ @ Cart SANDBURG, who in 1926 gave 
us “Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie 
Years,” now turns his attention to Mrs. 
Lincoln; and with the aid of Paul M. 
Angle offers “Mary Lincoln, Wife and 
Widow” (Harcourt, Brace, $3). It is 
not a kind or favorable picture he paints, 
but he is successful in writing an un- 
biased biography of this much maligned 








First Lady. 


@ @ Haven Emerson, associate editor 
of the Survey Graphic, has edited a 
monumental work: “Alcohol and Man” 
(Macmillan, $3.50). Authoritative by 
virtue of the impartiality of its collabo- 
rators — including representatives of 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, the Rockefel- 
ler Institute, and the New York Life In- 
surance Company—the book shows that 
alcohol is a poison which is nevertheless 
more beneficial than harmful if used in 
moderation. 


@ @ Ivar KrevGeErR’s rise and fall make 
a fascinating story. “The Life and Death 
of Ivar Kreuger,” by William H. Stone- 
man, is a biography of a man whose in- 
fluence on finance and world politics 
was so great that his suicide rocked 
nations. (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 
$2.75). 


@ @ Wu11am TECUMSEH SHERMAN is the 
subject of a new biography by Lloyd 
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Lewis: “Sherman, Fighting Prophet.” 
Known best as the Civil war general 
who marched from Atlanta to the sea, 
and declared that “War is hell,” Gen- 
eral Sherman is considered one of the 
best military commanders in history. 
This book brings out the part he played 
in the California gold rush, in the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, and in the rail- 
roads’ westward expansion. (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.50). 


@ @ Wrnston SPENCER CHURCHILL is 
still at it, writing of interesting things 
in his own challenging way. “Amid 
These Storms” (Scribners, $3.50) con- 
sists of “thoughts and adventures”—of 
Ludendorff, and spies, and painting, and 
Clemenceau, and cartoons, and Ireland, 
and home politics. The talented writer 
is ever, of course, the Tory, the imperial- 
ist, who believes in a firm policy toward 
benighted Irish and Indian rebels, who 
prefers “beautiful” France to “suet- 
dumpling” Germany—as does most of 
that English high society to which he 
rightfully belongs. Each of Mr. Church- 
ill’s chapters is a prejudiced jewel in it- 
self, pregnant with challenge, packed 
with extreme interest. Mr. Churchill is 
provocative to a degree that smacks of 
fine art. 


@ @ For TWENTY-FIVE years Archibald 
Henderson, head of the department of 
mathematics at the University of North 
Carolina, has known intimately and 
studied closely the career of that wit of 
Ireland, George Bernard Shaw. His 
second book on this man, “George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet,” is 
given the distinction of being the au- 
thorized biography. It does not suffer 
from that, for the author has been wise 
enough to temper his praise with criti- 
cism. (Appleton, $7.50). 


@ e¢ Erruer as President or Dictator, 
or through force of arms, Porfirio Diaz 
controlled Mexico for thirty-five years. 
Carleton Beals has made “Porfirio Diaz” 
an interesting story of the man’s life. He 
was devoted to his country, and for years 
the people followed him blindly as he 
strode along a bloody trail, But by 1911 
he had lost his followers and was driven 
out of the country. He died in Paris—it 
was against France that he had formerly 
done his most severe fighting—in 1915. 
(Lippincott, $5.) 


e e@ “Tue Saca of Fridtjof Nansen,” 
by Jon Sorensen, is the story of a man 
whose multiplicity of interests is amaz- 
ing. His journey toward the North Pole 
in the Fram laid the groundwork for the 
later explorations of Peary and Amund- 
sen. He was Norway’s first ambassador 
to England after Norway and Sweden 
separated. After the war—both in the 
work of repatriation of war prisoners 
and in the formation of the League of 
Nations—he was one of the few men 
whose interest lay beyond mere national 
jealousies. (Norton, $4.50.) 
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EXECUTIVES 


HE trend of business is defi- 

nitely up... New hope is now 
visible on the industrial horizon 
.. - But there are still difficult 
and unknown waters ahead... 
To navigate them safely, execu- 
tives in key positions will re- 
quire more help and guidance 
than ever before. They will find 
them both in the January 28, 
1933 issue of BRADSTREET’S 
WEEKLY. 


This New Year’s“Business Pilot” 
is all that the name suggests. It 
is more than a survey of present 
economic conditions. . 
than a review of business in all 


- more 
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its important aspects .. . more 
than a prophecy of probabilities. 
It is based on known, verifiable 
facts. The information it con- 
tains touches virtually every 
essential phase of commerce, 
industry and finance. 


More than 3,500 Bradstreet 
trained employees have assisted 
in gathering and interpreting 
the data you will find in this 
noteworthy number of Ameri- 
ca’s leading business digest. 
Over 100 prominent authorities 
in their respective fields have 
contributed forecasts and ap- 
praisals of vital, timely interest. 


BRADSTREET’S WEEKLY 
148 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 





| 
Into its preparation have gone | 
all the facilities of the nation- 
wide Bradstreet organization | 
. . . all the credit rating, statis- 
tical experience of more than 


three-quarters of a century. 


Obviously, this book will be on 
the desk of the most important 
executives—men who decide 
questions affecting sales, produc- 
tion and buying policies. It will 
be consulted constantly as the 
mostvaluable business reference 
source. It will be quoted—just 
as every issue of BRAD. 
STREET’S WEEKLY is quoted 
—by thousands of newspapers 
and other publications... for the 
truth of its text, the accuracy of 
its tables, charts and graphs and 
itscorrectinterpretation ofall im- 
portant business developments. 
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Making the telephone MORE 








VALUABLE to more people 


The constant purpose of the Bell System is to make the telephone 
worth more and more to all who use it. To that end eight 
helpful ways to increase the usefulness of the telephone in your 
home or office are listed below... . Some of these you may know. 
Others may come as a welcome surprise—as something you often 
have wished for without knowing it is so readily available. 


Extension Telephones. A great 
convenience in bedroom, kitchen 
and living-room. Make stair 
climbing unnecessary. Improve 
business efficiency in the office. 
Save many steps every day. 


Hand Telephones. Modern. Dis- 
tinctive in appearance. An at- 
tractive addition to any room. 
Leave one hand free to take 
notes while telephoning. 


Portable Telephones. Plug in the 
wall like a lamp. May be moved 
from one room to another as 
needed. 


Individual Lines. Cost little 
more than party line service. As- 
sure additional privacy. Your line 
is “busy” only when you use it. 


Intercommunicating Facilities. 
Provide for making calls from 
one part of the home or office 
to another or transferring of 
incoming calls without the aid 
of the central office operator. 
Save time and steps and lead 
to a quiet, smooth-running 
establishment. 


Additional Bell Signals. For use 
in noisy locations or where it is 


necessary to summon people 
from a distance to answer the 
telephone. 


Additional Directory Listings. 
Enable friends to locate you even 
though the telephone is in the 
name of husband, brother or 
sister, or another relative. In 
addition to the firm’s name, your 
own can be shown. Direct busi- 
ness to you. The cost is small. 


Telephone Planning. The tele- 
phone company in your city will 
gladly assist you in planning the 
most convenient telephone facil- 
ities for your home or office. The 
services of telephone experts are 
at your disposal. 





Call the Business Office of your Bell Tele- 
phone Company for full information 
about any of the services listed above 
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° TRE PROGRESS* OF THE WORED 
By ALBERT SHAW 


PriMITIVE MAN did not live by 
reference to the calendar. There 
Governmental are today hundreds of millions of 
Calendar people on this planet who will not 
be aware of the transition from 
1932 to 1933 at an exact moment. They will not be 
“seeing the old year out” with hymns and prayers in 
churches, or ‘“‘welcoming the new year in” with hilarious 
midnight parties. But in Europe and America, and in 
some other parts of the world, our private as well as 
our public affairs are so ordered that we have to recog- 
nize the years, the months, the days, and even the 
hours, as adjusted by official standards. 

The “whining school-boy” of olden days, who loitered 
on his way, has disappeared even as a tradition. School 
days and class hours begin and end sharply on the min- 
ute; and school-girls keep their wrist watches accurate 
by radio authority. This discipline goes, rightly enough, 
with all the exactions of our complicated ordering of 
modern life. But how the boys and girls do love the 
moratorium of a holiday! The movement for shorter 
hours in wage-earning employments will greatly lessen 
the strain of body and mind that results from long 
years of punching the time-clock. Everybody yearns 
for freedom, occasionally, from the driving compulsion 
of exact dates. There is something to be said for the 
“manana” of our Spanish friends, who do not bother so 
much about the clock, and who refuse to do today what 
can be put off until tomorrow. We need a little more 
time to relax in the sunshine, and to indulge in the joys 
of irregularity. Both work and play, during this year 
1933, might give us all a larger measure of usefulness 
and of happiness, if we could escape somewhat from the 
terrible routine of rigid dates and from those fixed en- 
gagements with which we are always trying to catch up. 

On January 1, President-elect Roosevelt ceases to be 
Governor of New York. At noon on March 4, he will 
succeed Mr. Hoover as President. With the opening of 
the New Year, three-quarters of the state legislatures 
will be meeting at their respective capitals. Many 
Governors of states will be inaugurated, some seven or 
eight weeks after the elections of November 8. These 
legislatures will have before them a proposal to change 
certain dates now fixed in the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Changing the 


JANUARY, 1933 


The so-called “Norris Amendment” was submitted to 
the states immediately after the two houses of Congress 
had agreed upon its final form on March 2, and it was 
ratified by the legislature of Virginia on March 4. Ala- 
bama acted favorably upon it on September 30, as the 
seventeenth legislature to ratify. Between the accep- 
tances of Virginia and Alabama, were those of Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, and West Vir- 
ginia. This list was given in these pages last month; 
but we are repeating it for the convenience of our read- 
ers who will be checking up the ratifications that are 
quite certain to take place in January. They will be in 
sufficient number. The Hoover administration will pro- 
claim to the country the adoption of a Twentieth 
Article of Amendment to the Constitution. 

In this country we are not so much victimized by the 
tyranny of men who rule over us as by the tyranny of 
the laws we have made for ourselves. We struggle in a 
swampy jungle of rules and regulations. Such is the 
system of government under which we live. We hamper 
ourselves and limit the freedom of those who come after 
us, by our hundreds of thousands of laws and restric- 
tions. Particularly we are enmeshed in the constitu- 
tional provisions that make it so difficult to scrap 
obsolete parts of the machinery of government. 

We might have been content to confer upon Congress 
the power to make, modify, or unmake uniform laws 
dealing with the liquor business. But we chose to put 
prohibition itself into the federal Constitution, thus 
tying the hands of Congress, of the forty-eight legis- 
latures, and of thousands of cities, villages, and local 
administrative units. On the first day of the present 
session of Congress, December 5, Speaker Garner at- 
tempted to force a repeal proposal through the House, 
failing by only six votes to secure the necessary two- 
thirds majority. This situation, more than any other 
one thing, served to bring the country’s attention to a 
focus upon the need of changing those fixed dates that 
now require Congress to hold its second regular session 
during a three-months period beginning one month after 
the succeeding Congress has been elected. 

This short “hangover” session always finds in their 
seats a number of members who failed of reélection. 











For a long time such Congressmen have been somewhat 
derisively referred to as “lame ducks.” But when, in 
many former élections, there has not happened to be 
a decisive change of party control, these casualties 
have been regarded as matters chiefly affecting the par- 
ticular “ducks.” In the present case, the hold-over 
Congress is almost equally divided between Repub- 
licans and Democrats, with Democrats barely able to 
control the speakership and committee chairmanships, 
whereas the Congress-elect will have 314 Democrats 
and only 111 Republicans. 





not be done even under these “interregnum” handicaps. 
For instance, consider the banking bill. Senator 
Glass of Virginia is chairman of a special sub-committee 
that was authorized two years ago to report upon the 
existing banking system, as created under earlier and 
later federal legislation. For more than twenty years 
this distinguished Democratic statesman has been at 
the forefront of our various endeavors to improve laws 
and methods as related to money, credit, and the insti- 
tutions of public and private finance. Recent experi- 
ence has exposed serious evils, 





It is presumable that Mr. 
Garner’s Repeal resolution would 
have been passed with a bold 
sweep if the new Congress, rather 
than the old one, could have 
made this winter’s decisions. 
Yet, unless the new Congress is 
called in extra session some time 
after March 4, it cannot meet 
until the first Monday of next 
December, which will be thir- 
teen months after it was elected. 
Under the terms of the pending 
amendment, each regular session 
of Congress will begin on Janu- 
ary 3, and the President will be 
inaugurated on January 20 in- 
stead of March 4. If this amend- 
ment, which had passed the 
Senate a number of times in 
former years, could have been 








* some of which can be reached by 
federal legislation. 

Mr. Sisson, writing in our last 
number, takes the ground that 
we are already applying reme- 
dies, and do not need drastic 
banking reforms. Doubtless the 
new President of the American 
Bankers’ Association is thinking 
chiefly of the immediate situa- 
tion. He would probably agree 
with many other authorities that 
an ultimate revision of our bank- 
ing system in fundamental as- 
pects should be considered. But 
this would require a good deal 
of time and study. Senator 
Glass in his report as chairman 
of the special committee, and in 
his bill now before Congress, is 
not proposing to create a new 








submitted to the states and rati- 
fiel two years ago, we should 
have had no post-election assem- 
blage of the retiring Seventy- 
second Congress. The new Dem- 
ocratic Seventy-third Congress would have been sworn 
in for its opening session on January 3. We have ample 
reason to believe that the present “lame duck session” 
is the last of a series that has run through 144 years of 
our constitutional history. 


THE COUNTRY WILL BE agreeably 
Senator Glass 


surprised if much constructive 
Pushes the work is done in the present ses- 
Bank Bill sion. It will not follow Mr. 


Hoover’s guidance, and it has no 
accepted leadership within its two chambers. The 
Democrats will be in strong control of the Senate after 
March 4. Committee chairmanships will be assumed 
by experienced Democrats in place of Mr. Smoot who 
now heads the Finance Committee, Mr. Borah of 
Foreign Relations, Mr. Norris of Judiciary, Mr. Nor- 
beck of Banking and Currency, Mr. Couzens of Inter- 
state Commerce, and Mr. McNary of Agriculture, not 
to mention the chairmen of various other committees 
that must deal with subjects of pressing importance. 

We are not intimating that Republicans in either 
house have any desire to force partisan views upon the 
country in the face of November’s Democratic verdict. 
But every experienced onlooker knows that if the 
sweeping vote of the people was intended to affect 
public policies, the mandate was not given to the ex- 
piring Congress or to the Hoover Administration. It 
does not follow, however, that certain useful things may 
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HON. NORMAN H. DAVIS 
A leading Democrat whose work in Europe during 
1932, for disarmament and peace, is worthy of 
the highest commendation. 





banking system. He agrees that 
for the present we shall go on 
with our national banks and our 
state banks, and also with the 
Federal Reserve system. We 
shall continue to include both national and state banks 
within the membership of the dozen Reserve banks. 
Ultimately it is hoped that the smaller state banks, so 
many hundreds of which have failed within the past 
three years, may be subordinated to a unified system. 
In our present number Senator Glass presents in out- 
line certain reforms which he thinks can now be made 
by general consent. Changes relate to the strengthen- 
ing of national banks, and the better control of the in- 
dividual Reserve banks by the central Federal Reserve 
Board. The Glass bill proposes by one means or an- 
other to separate the functions of commercial banks 
from the high pressure of stock-market speculation. 
The investment “affiliates” of large banks are to be dis- 
connected, at least to some extent, from the banks that 
now sponsor them. But Senator Glass would not wish 
to create financial disturbance by too early an enforce- 
ment of such proposals. Three years from the passage 
of the bill was the term allowed in the Act as presented. 
However, the banking world will note—perhaps with 
some relief—that the Senator suggests in his article 
that this period might be five years instead of three. 
This five-year term would allow time for careful re- 
adjustment ; and doubtless some further extension could 
be obtained in 1938 if conditions demanded it. Every- 
one will admit that the banks have been unwisely 
drawn into the promotion of new securities and the 
financing of stock-market speculation. They made 
“brokers’ loans” to an extent far beyond prudent judg- 
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© Harris & Ewing 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON of Virginia, rank- 
ing member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Mr. Hoover appointed him a 
member of the American delegation to the 
Disarmament Conference last year. 





Senate. Mr. 


JOSEPH T, ROBINSON of Arkansas, serving 
now as leader of the 
Hoover appointed him an 
American delegate to the naval conference 


held at London in 1930. 


© Underwood 

PAT HARRISON of Mississippi, ranking 

member of the important Finance Com- 

mittee, which will have to do with prepar- 

ing taxation and other revenue measures 
as well as with tariff revision. 


© Underwood 





Democrats in the 


THREE SENATORS WHO WILL BE PROMINENT IN THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


ment, and in disregard of sound banking principles. 
But the banks were as badly hurt as the rest of us 
by the reckless optimism of the boom period, and they 
are now trying to set their houses in order, under cir- 
cumstances that give them their “daily dozen” of dis- 
cipline. Senator Glass has a well-known capacity for 
expressing himself in terms of righteous indignation. 
But even if he wished to castigate bankers still further, 
he would not urge measures that might punish the 
country in these bad times far more severely than they 
would visit aches and pains upon our already chastened 
financiers. All agree that banks must be made safe. 


IN THE INTERCHANGES of the cam- 
paign period, enough was said by 
way of rebuke and disparagement 
to last the country for some time 
to come. Having won their elec- 
tion victories all along the line, the Democrats could 
now afford to deal with particular measures on their 
merits. The Republicans on their part—not having 
any other country quite so good as ours where they 
might withdraw and dwell happily in their unshaken 
sense of real superiority—will simply have to seek 
modest ways of dissuading the Democrats from per- 
petrating too much mischief. They are sure that the 
mechanical device known to all politicians as the “pen- 
dulum” will swing back again, and that the Republican 
party will have its innings in the near future. 

There are philosophical Republicans who believe 
that the recent defeat ought to be a good thing for the 
“G. O. P.” They expect to gain Congress seats in 1934, 
and to have a fair chance in 1936, not to look any 
farther ahead. A contributor to our present number, 
whose name is withheld, but who writes with unusual 
qualifications, presents a table of states that have usu- 
ally been listed as Republican. He shows that an 
average change of 7 per cent. in the November voting 
would have resulted in giving Mr. Hoover a second 
term. He thinks the Republican losses would have 
been decidedly greater in those states, but for Mr. 


Republicans 
Count on the 
“Pendulum” 
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Hoover’s own masterly expositions of policy in his 
campaign addresses. With no other conspicuous leader 
in sight, this writer thinks it logical and probable that 
the Republican party will re-form its lines with Mr. 
Hoover still as commander-in-chief. 

No name could be more welcome in the list of our 
contributors than that of Col. Henry W. Anderson of 
Richmond. It happens that he is the most influential 
Republican south of the Potomac River; but he thinks 
of parties only as instrumentalities. His mind is oc- 
cupied with the profound problems that confront the 
civilized world. He is frank to recognize the faults 
and imperfections of his own party. But he also 
realizes that the Democrats when in power are always 
prone to exhibit their party’s structural cleavages. The 
Solid South is conservative ; the Democracy of the West 
is radical; and the largest element that makes up the 
Democracy of the East is Tammany Hall. Colonel 
Anderson, like all good citizens, earnestly hopes that 
President-elect Roosevelt may formulate a_ beneficial 
program and find support for it in Congress. As for the 
Republican party, he is more concerned about its fitness 
to govern than about its success in elections. 

As one of the foremost lawyers of America, Colonel 
Anderson is in close contact with the financial, indus- 
trial, and transportation problems that are among the 
many things involved in our struggle for economic re- 
covery. He draws a picture of a country burdened with 
heavy debts, both public and private, while the national 
income has shriveled away, with farm products selling 
below the cost of production, industry at low ebb, and 
railroads sharing in the hardships and losses of their 
patrons. By what means can our governmental struc- 
ture, as in the hands of one political party or the other, 
be made to serve the needs of our great nation under 
the socialized life that is so different from that of the 
pioneer decades, with their reminiscent individualism ? 
Colonel Anderson makes striking comparisons and con- 
trasts, as he reminds us of the Jacksonian revolution 
of a hundred years ago—a period that he has long 
studied with especial interest. 
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HENRY W. ANDERSON (Above) 


These two Republicans set forth for our readers in later pages 
their mature opinions about party politics looking toward 
1936. Theirs is no narrow partisan attitude, but a belief that 
a strong minority is essential to good government in a 
democracy. Colonel Anderson is a Virginia lawyer, while 
Mr. White is a Kansas editor. 


(Below) WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 








William Allen White of Kansas comes to New York 
at least twice a year, and stays long enough to find out 
what is going on in various fields that stimulate his 
versatile and ever-youthful mentality. His Republican- 
ism is of the critical type, but essentially constructive. 
In our editorial offices on December 6, he dictated cer- 
tain views upon the Republican party and its future 
that will be found not greatly out of line with those of 
Colonel Anderson and of our anonymous analyst. 
These three contributors all believe that the Republican 
party must be popular in its sympathies and policies. 
They are of forward-looking spirit, and of good cour- 
age. They all use the word “liberal” without apology, 
and they realize that the Government cannot divest it- 
self of its new forms of activity that have grown and 
expanded with the circumstances of our corporate eco- 
nomic society, and our age of mechanical production 
that releases human toil. 


a : IN THE NATIONWIDE attempts to 
The Financial =cut down public outlay that 
Troubles of characterize our states and cities 
New York City as well as the national government 
at the present time, we are every- 
where confronted with the question: “Can we greatly 
curtail the social services that have gradually been 
added to the list of public functions?” Mr. Robert 
Simon, in our present number, looks boldly at this situa- 
tion. His own fields of business activity in New York 
City might tend to make him more interested in reduc- 
ing taxes on real estate than in maintaining the city’s 
immense educational budget. But it happens that Mr. 
Simon also cares about children and schools; public 
health and tenement-house conditions ; adequate police 
supervision, and all the services that are in the interest 
of the great body of metropolitan population. 

He believes that these services must be maintained, 
and that the money must somehow be found to pay for 
them. He is no apologist for grafting and bad govern- 
ment; and he would go the limit in supporting necessary 
budgetary and administrative reforms in New York. 
But he wants good government for the sake of general 
welfare, rather than for the relief of particular classes 
of taxpayers. 

Judge Seabury, in the concluding December sessions 
of the legislative commission that had exposed corrup- 
tion and misrule in New York City, dealt with the ques- 
tions of reconstruction. It is encouraging to find so 
many witnesses agreeing to demand proportional repre- 
sentation, even while disagreeing about some other 
things as basic features of a new charter. 

The bankers and the present city government had for 
some weeks been stubbornly disputing about immediate 
cuts in municipal expenditure. The city debt is enor- 
mous, and payments had to be made on December 7. 
Otherwise the city would have been in default—a dis- 
grace that had never occurred before in its proud history 
of corporate solvency. Headlines on the front page of 
the New York Times of December 8 read as follows: 
“$40,000,000 Loan Averts Default by City; New Budget 


“Cut of $20,000,000 Pledged; Bankers Dictate Step, 


Curry Backs It.” Mr. Curry is the leader of Tammany 


Hall, and it seems that he was compelled at: the last 
moment to bring pressure to bear upon the Board of 


Estimate and Apportionment. 
The financial situation of the metropolis, and the per- 
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sonalities involved in a situation that became increas- 
ingly perilous, are too complicated to be set forth in a 
few sentences. Cuts of at least fifty or sixty million 
dollars could be made without impairing the efficiency 
of the city’s services. But the resistance of politicians, 
with an army of employees that costs a million dollars 
a day, is almost impossible to meet successfully. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt called the legislature to meet in special 
session on December 9, to enact measures in support 
of budget cuts in New York City, and also to pave the 
way for an early revision of the city’s framework of 
government. We shall deal with this topic next month. 


OF MUCH WIDER consequence than 
the budget of New York City is 
Masterly that of the national government. 
On that same morning, December 
Budget Plans 8, in equally bold headlines the 
Times announced: “Hoover Asks $580,000,000 Cut in 
Budget, With $127,000,000 Less for Veterans; Seeks 
$355,000,000 By 2.25% Sales Tax”. As we enter upon 
the second half of the present fiscal year, it is estimated 
by the President and the Secretary of the Treasury that 
we shall have incurred a deficit of more than one billion 
six hundred million dollars by the end of June. It be- 
comes the duty of the President, in presenting his mes- 
sage on the budget, to inform Congress as to recom- 
mended expenditures, and to set forth proposals for 
raising sufficient revenue to meet the bills. It is no 
fault of Mr. Hoover that he is obliged, under our obso- 
lete but surviving system, to make budgetary proposals 
to Congress for the year that will begin about four 
months after Mr. Roosevelt enters the White House, 
and that will end when the new President has served 
one-third of his term. With the adoption of the Norris 
Amendment this situation will not be repeated. 

This is by no means to imply that Mr. Hoover’s bud- 
get message of December 7 was not sound, timely, 
statesmanlike and non-partisan. One must read the mes- 
sage as a whole to appreciate the President’s grasp of 
fiscal conditions. No other man in either party is as com- 
petent to discuss these things as Herbert Hoover; and 
no matter what different programs the Democrats may 
adopt, they should acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
Hoover Administration for its statement of budgetary 
facts and its recommendations for economy cuts and tax 
changes. The following summary was made last month of 
important proposals embodied in the budget message: 


Mr. Hoover's 


Enactment by Congress of a general manufacturers’ sales 
tax at a 24% per cent. rate, estimated to yield $355,000,- 
000 annually. 

Retention of the federal tax of 1 cent per gallon on gaso- 
line until June 30, 1934, estimated to yield $137,000,000. 

A reduction of 11 per cent. in the salaries of civilian em- 
ployees of the government, with the first $1,000 salary 
exempted. 

Continuation of the present 8 1/3 per cent. cut in gov- 
ernment salaries under the furlough plan. 

Enactment of legislation to save $127,000,000 annually in 
expenditures for relief of veterans of the World War. 
Sharp curtailment of federal expenditures for public build- 
ing and temporary abandonment of federal aid highway 

appropriations. 

Reduction in rivers and harbors appropriations and flood- 
control work. 

The appropriations recommended totaled $4,218,808.344. 

The principal items of saving listed in the report are: 

) COTE EG) a aE REEL Rete $127,000,000 

Eleven per cent. pay-cut for civilian personnel 55,000,000 
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Continuance of present economy act provisions $ 97,398,000 


Public roads emergency construction........ 120,000,000 
Bureau of Public Roads and Federal aid.... 60,185,613 
Public works under act of May, 1926........ 48,000,000 
Emergency construction program........... 100,000,000 
Rivers and harbors maintenance............ 50,161,871 


The total figure of the proposed budget for 1934 is 
$4,218,808,344, representing a reduction of about $830,- 
000,000 when compared with appropriations for the 
present fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. But against 
this saving will be items amounting to a quarter of a 
billion, chief among which is the increase in the amount 
of interest that must be paid on the public debt. In the 
near future we shall endeavor to present a statistical 
statement in such form as to be understood by high- 
school students, explaining just how the debt has been 
increased by its absorption of current deficits in the 
government’s income. As the loans made by the R. F. 
C. are repaid, it is properly recommended that such 
sums be applied to the reduction of indebtedness that 
has grown so rapidly. Meanwhile, the Treasury’s short- 
time loans are at low rates and in overwhelming de- 
mand. 

The aggregate sum now spent annually for veterans’ 
relief is in excess of one billion dollars. Figuring all 
the items involved, the reductions proposed by Mr. 
Hoover amount to a net sum of less than $83,000,000. 
This is barely 7 per cent. of the total for 1933, and 
would still leave us spending a great deal more for the 
welfare of our veterans than all other important govern- 
ments put together. With the yield of their gasoline 
taxes, the states no longer need federal aid for highway 
construction. We ought to cease at once to pursue ag- 
gressive efforts at waterway construction with the mere- 
ly mischievous motive of hampering our railway system, 
which should be kept solvent as a public utility of the 
most essential and far-reaching importance to our eco- 
nomic life as a whole. Public employees naturally band 
together to resist salary cuts; but Mr. Hoover has pro- 
posed no payroll reductions that begin to match the 
actual reduction that people of safe fixed salaries are 
able to achieve in their cost of living on the present scale 
of low prices. Official incomes will have to be reduced. 


IN PREVIOUS NUMBERS we have 


A Sales Tax supported the plan of a manufac- 
Without turers sales tax as adapted to ex- 
Hardships isting conditions. Readers should 


remember that the Democratic 
Ways and Means Committee, fully supported by the 
minority Republican members, reported to _ the 
present Congress, early last summer, a revenue bill in- 
cluding this very sales tax that President Hoover and 
Secretary Mills now recommend. It is unfortunate on 
many grounds that so able and patriotic a citizen as 
William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, has declared that the organized bodies under his 
influence will resolutely oppose the sales tax. The grad- 
uated income tax cannot be made to yield anything 
more in the higher brackets; and it would seem to us 
that a sales tax would be more satisfactory to the earn- 
ers of wages and salaries (most of whom are wholly ex- 
empt from income tax payments) than the kind of in- 
come tax that is levied in England upon all ‘the people 
who earn more than $500 a year. It is no pleasant thing 
to make out income tax reports, or to be cross-examined 
and bullied by the great army of inspectors and inquisi- 
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to an end 


Walker 


tors who draw salaries or perquisites from the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. The sales tax would prove far less 
annoying and would impose hardships upon nobody. 

As the budget message was read at Washington, it 
was evident that the Democratic leaders in Congress 
were pretty cool, shy, and sniffy about the very sales 
tax proposals which they themselves had endorsed only 
half a year ago. Intentionally or otherwise, they seem 
inclined to pile up a heavy burden of problems and per- 
plexities upon the back of the President-elect. With 
their skittishness about the sales tax, they were listen- 
ing hopefully and perhaps thirstily to the bland assur- 
ances of the eminent Dr. Yandell Henderson of Yale, 
and other physiological and technical authorities, upon 
beer as a source of innocent solace and of large revenue. 
But they were putting the cart before the horse. 


OBVIOUSLY, THE ENFORCEMENT of 


Repeal and the Volstead Act has almost com- 
Beer in pletely broken down. The Demo- 
Congress cratic platform called for prohibi- 


tion repeal, and for the immediate 
enactment of a law authorizing the manufacture and 
sale of beer. It is fair enough to express the view that 
the sweeping victory of the Democratic party carried 
with it the popular endorsement of repeal and of beer. 
But it happens that popular verdicts do not take effect 
of themselves, under our slow-moving mechanism of 
government. We have set up a system of checks and 
balances with the avowed intention, as expressed by our 
founders and forefathers, of saving us from too sudden 
consequences of over-night decisions made by a super- 
excited populace. Doubtless in due time we must re- 


shall legitimatize a commodity that is already abun- 
dant, even though it is illegal, unstandardized in quality, 
high-priced, and monopolized by a miserable crew of 
racketeers, bootleggers, grafting politicians, and black- 
mailed speakeasy keepers. 

But to get rid of prohibition, and to set up a regu- 
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THE SEABURY INVESTIGATION into New York City government came 
in December. Among its results were the resignation of Mayor 
and a demand for charter revision to center responsibility. 
Former Governor Smith (above) made recommendations that were widely 
approved. Judge Seabury (right), counsel to the legislative committee, 
has carved a niche for himself in the nation's hall of fame. 


peal. And doubtless, under some kind of regulation we ~ 





lated system in its place, require careful study. On the 
fundamental issue the country has been heard from. 
But the country has not given a thought to the consti- 
tutional and legal problems involved in the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Neither has it thought 
about the inherent difficulties of legalizing beer by the 
mere device of modifying the Volstead Act. 

Why did that Act restrict the alcoholic content of bev- 2 
erages to one-half of 1 per cent.? Simply because most | 
of the states had become dry, and their definition of in- : 
toxicating beverages had been passed upon by the 
courts. The Volstead Law copied and nationalized what 
was already established throughout the greater part of 
the country. We are not here disputing the physiolo- 
gists or the lawmakers who hold that beer properly 
made with an alcoholic content up to a limit of 4 per 
cent. is not, in fact, highly intoxicating. 

But we must remind our readers that in adopting 
the Eighteenth Amendment the people of the United 
States intended to nationalize their well-known state 
rules and regulations, and had no intention at all of al- 
lowing standard beer and light wines to be manufac- 
tured, sold, and transported. Perhaps the courts would 
reverse their previous decisions, and treat indulgently a 
beer law challenged by the prohibitionists as unconstitu- 
tional. We have previously expressed the view that it 
would be better to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act first, and to proceed afterwards 
with the problem of effective control of the liquor in- 
dustry, including the sale and taxation of beer. 

Speaker Garner’s idea that he could draft a repeal 
amendment all by himself, and push it through Congress 
with breathless haste as the session opened on December 
5, was taken with rather absurd seriousness by the press 
of the country. It actually came near passing the 
House by the requisite two-thirds vote; but every in- 
formed person knew that Mr. Garner could not stam- 
pede the Senate. The repeal bill introduced by Senator 
Glass was on the Senate calendar before either of the 
party conventions met at Chicago. This Glass bill was 
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under consideration before the proper committee, at the 
moment when the country’s attention was focussed upon 
Mr. Garner’s roll-call at the other end of the Capitol. 

The Glass formula substitutes for the Eighteenth 
Amendment a repeal provision accompanied by safe- 
guards against the saloon system, and so on. As we 
have stated in these pages many times, the principal 
weakness of the wet movement had been its lack of 
leaders who would think calmly and wisely about what 
ought to be done after repeal. The Republican platform 
at Chicago was, at least, the result of study and thought. 
Its proposals were similar in general to the plan that 
had already been presented by Senator Glass. 

The wet movement had been marked by ferocity ; 
and it had done its share to shape the Democratic plat- 
form and to secure the Democratic victory. But it is 
time now to settle down to the simple realities ‘of the 
situation. Repeal must secure a two-thirds vote of both 
houses for submission to the states. It must then ob- 
tain ratification by thirty-six state conventions (or 
legislatures, as Congress may prefer). Something or 
other, set forth in understandable language, will have to 
be decided upon in advance. Otherwise it may not be 
easy to secure thirty-six state approvals. 


So FAR AS WE ARE AWARE, the only 


We Should representative body or group that 
Keep Federal has ever carefully considered the 
Jurisdiction form of a repeal amendment is 


that which is remembered as the 
Wickersham Commission. It made its report two years 
ago on the enforcement of national prohibition in a 
volume of 80,000 words. The commission thought that 
enforcement under improved methods should be tried 
for a while longer, and some of its proposals were put 
into effect. Its first conclusion, therefore, was against 
repeal. Its second was against restoring the legalized 
saloon. Its third was against putting government into 
the liquor business. Its fourth condemned the pro- 
posal to modify the Volstead Act by permitting manu- 
facture and sale of light wines or beer. Its eleventh 
conclusion, however, is the one that is of immediate 
importance. Let us quote the exact language: 


All the Commission agree that if the Amendment is 
revised it should be made to read substantially as follows: 
Section 1. The Congress shall have power to regulate or 
to prohibit the manufacture, traffic in, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, 
and the exportation thereof from the United States and 
all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for bev- 
erage purposes. 


This proposed substitute for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was drafted by Col. Henry W. Anderson, who 
expounded his views in a separate statement, and who 
was perhaps the most influential member of the Wicker- 
sham Commission. A simpler wording might, indeed, 
be found for Mr. Anderson’s proposal. We should 
think it enough to adopt something like the following: 


The Eighteenth Article of Amendment is hereby re- 
pealed. Congress may at its discretion exercise juris- 
diction over the subject of intoxicating beverages. 


Such a substitute amendment would put an end to 
constitutional prohibition. It would leave the people 
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of the United States perfectly free to deal with liquor 
problems through their state governments, or to handle 
some phases—such as those that Senator Glass has in 
mind—through national enactment. Unless public 
opinion should prefer to have a certain amount of fed- 
eral control, the states themselves would resume com- 
plete and unrestricted authority. The repeal plan of 
Speaker Garner makes it possible for the people of the 
country to use their state and local governments, but 
also makes it impossible for them at any time in the 
future to use their national government. We greatly 
prefer Colonel Anderson’s plan, as endorsed by the three 
federal Judges and the other competent and disinter- 
ested personages who constituted the membership of 
the Wickersham Commission. 

We are wholly opposed to putting restrictions of any 
kind into the Constitution on a subject of this sort. 
What we propose is the removal of two prohibitions at 
the same time. One is the Eighteenth Amendment it- 
self. The other is the underlying prohibition that limits 
the Federal Government to specific fields of action, and 
therefore would prevent national control of liquor. 

In point of fact, the people of the United States are 
thinking nationally, rather than locally, upon the liquor 
problem. A few months ago certain statesmen, includ- 
ing President Hoover himself as well as Senator Glass, 
were anxious to protect the dry states from wet aggres- 
sions across boundary lines. But are there any dry 
states left? We doubt if any one of the forty-eight 
states would adhere precisely to its statewide prohibition 
system as existing prior to the passage of the Volstead 
Act. We believe that it would be desirable for Congress 
to have undoubted authority to deal freely with the 
business of alcoholic beverages of all kinds from the 
standpoint of public revenue. Except from this stand- 
point of revenue, liquor regulations should be wholly 
local in their enforcement. Federal agents should dis- 
appear from the face of the land. 


Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROosEVELT 

Mr. Murphy and the Democratic leaders are 
Would Restore fully aware that they must do 

Agriculture something to help farm conditions 

if they are not to be overwhelmed 
by the bitter disappointment of the agricultural inter- 
ests not alone of the West and South, but of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own state of New York. Conservative economists 
have been inclined to think that agriculture must find 
its own adjustments. But behind the pressure that re- 
sulted in the agricultural tariff rates following Mr. 
Hoover’s election, and in the bold policies of the Farm 
Board, there was a sense of conditions so unusual and 
so extreme that remedies must be invented in defiance 
of economic orthodoxy. If we are to do something 
about agriculture, it would be well to consider afresh 
the main facts that lie at the base of the farm problem. 
There were ample markets at good prices for our farm 
products a dozen years ago. What has happened to 
change the picture so rapidly? 

Nowhere have we seen an answer to this question 
that is so convincing in its array of contrasting facts as 
that which is presented by Mr. Frederick E. Murphy 
in his article on agriculture that we are glad to print in 
this number. Mr. Murphy is the publisher of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, interested on his own account in 
practical farming, and familiar with all our. economic 














problems, especially as related to the states of the 
Northwest. It is his habit of mind to think things 
through; and his views about agriculture in relation to 
the depression—that has continued through loss of pur- 
chasing power—have commanded respect and influence. 

We shall not try in these comments to summarize Mr. 
Murphy’s facts or conclusions, all of which he states 
lucidly and with due brevity. He points out the amaz- 
ing rapidity with which new methods have increased 
our production aggregates, within a very few years. 
New methods of mechanical production as applied to 
agriculture have brought startling changes, as Mr. 
Murphy shows us. He is the more impressive, because 
when he tells us that the “situation clearly enough calls 
for desperate remedies” he is as little excited as if he 
were demonstrating a problem in geometry. 

By way of showing that he has the full courage of 
his convictions, he points out seven modes of approach 
to those who would adopt a remedial program. We 
think his fourth and fifth points should be accepted 
and acted upon without delay. His sixth point is be- 
yond immediate control, but is under discussion. His 
second and third points are not so inconsistent with 
tariff reform and trade expansion, or with the views 
ably expressed in this number by Mr. C. T. Revere on 
the war debts, as casual readers might suppose. Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Revere could probably agree on most 
points of a program for agricultural recovery. Points 
one and seven have to do with problems of Jand utiliza- 
tion, and are sound in principle, but would require time 
for large and effective results. 


THE PRESIDENT’sS annual message, 


Debts, and delivered to Congress on Decem- 
Our Friends __ ber 6, dealt broadly with domestic 
in Europe and foreign conditions. Financial 


questions were left to be treated in 
the budget message, and in the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury. The last session 
of Congress gave the President authority to bring about 
a regrouping and consolidation of executive and ad- 
ministrative agencies. This is a subject that has been 
under constant discussion for more than a dozen years. 
Under the law the President was to issue executive 
orders, but these were not to go into effect without being 
first submitted to Congress while in session. 

The President stated that within a few days he 
would approve orders dealing with more than fifty 
agencies. Economies could be made to result, although 
the President warns Congress that “a host of interested 
persons, inside and outside the Government, whose 
vision is concentrated on some particular function, will 
at once protest against these proposals.” For over a 
quarter of a century, he declares, this kind of opposition 
has blocked the path of administrative reform. His 
proposals were made public on December 9, and we 
shall discuss them in our next number. 

Mr. Hoover gives a swift but impressive summary of 


the efforts his Administration has made to bring about ° 


improved economic codperation with other nations. He 
informs Congress that he had already disapproved of 
a suspension of the payments due on December 15 from 
the European debtor governments. He would not op- 
pose further study of the debt question in its broad 
bearings. But he was unwilling to compel American 
taxpayers to make it easier and more convenient for the 





European governments to continue to pile up their ex- 
cessive and dangerous armaments, and their prepara- 
tions for an early resumption of hostilities. 

A high authority, whose name we prefer to withhold, 
thinks we might as well stop discussing the European 
debts until Europe chooses to take some action. He 
would like to see definite guarantees to keep the peace. 
He would like to see army and navy expenditures re- 
duced by 50 per cent. He would like to see trade re- 
strictions liberalized under the leadership of the Ameri- 
can government. He would then be ready to “go the 
limit” on debt revision. Mr. Revere shows that the 
farm states need markets and better prices, and that 
they could well afford to forget about Europe’s war 
debts if they could only get a better price for cotton 
and recover our former proportion of Great Britain’s 
wheat imports. 

The European governments and newspapers do not 
in the least understand the American attitude. It is the 
outrageous perversion of plain facts regarding the debts, 
and the insolence with which the American position is 
misrepresented, that has so deeply offended the West 
and the South. It is not a matter of money, but chiefly 
a matter of decency. Never in the history of the world 
was any great action so unselfish and so quixotic as the 
appearance in Europe of the United States on the side 
of the Allies in the romantic hope of helping to end the 
war and in zeal for the dawn of a millenium of justice, 
peace, and human brotherhood. We gave everything, 
and took nothing. We have been better treated by the 
nations against whom we fought than by those whose 
structures of empire we saved from defeat and disinte- 
gration. They have been ruthless toward Germany, and 
unspeakably insolent toward the United States. 

We would like to be friends with them, and to do 
business with them. But we would also like to see 
them improve their manners, face the truth, and make 
the League of Nations a reality rather than a mask for 
their military aggrandizement and their imperial pro- 
grams. They do not intend to make continued pay- 
ments on their debt settlement with the United States, 
regardless of decisions to pay or to default on December 
15. Millions of our own citizens know by hard experi- 
ence that it is difficult, in these times, to pay interest 
and taxes, and debt dodging is common everywhere. 

As for “transmission”, it is terribly hard to get tax 
money as far as the county court house. How hard 
then must it not be for European governments to get 
real money transmitted to Uncle Sam, when they want 
to use it for so many things more interesting to them- 
selves! We do not care very much about Europe’s 
money. But there are other ways by which Europe may 
do something to win back the good opinion of millions 
of American citizens who live south and west of New 
York and the District of Columbia. 

Let nothing in the foregoing remarks be construed as 
uncomplimentary to average citizens in lands across the 
sea from which our ancestors came to America. All 
the way from Scotland and Ireland to Hungary and the 
Balkan States, the peoples of Europe are not different 
from those of the United States in essential qualities 
of private character:and in their aspirations for peace 
and human welfare. But they are in political snarls, 


-and they have evil traditions of national and racial 


rivalry. They are badly instructed, in most countries, 
by a vicious kind of subsidized journalism. When they 
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SENATE LEADERS CON- 
SULTED ON _ EUROPEAN 
WAR DEBTS BY PRESIDENT 


HOOVER a 
The conference was held on (eo. 
November 23 at the White 4 
House, after which the Presi- - . 
dent declined proposals by a 


European governments for post- 
ponement of war debt pay- 
ments due December 15. 


From left to right in the front 
row are: Willis C. Hawley of 
Oregon, Bertrand H. Snell of 
New York, Speaker John N. 
Garner of Texas, Allen T. 
Treadway of Massachusetts, 
Isaac Bachrach of New Jer- 
sey, Henry T. Rainey of Illinois 
{all Representatives), and 
Senator W. F. George of 
Georgia. Standing in the door- 
way is Senator Reed Smoot 
of Utah. 








learn how to be more friendly among themselves, they 
will begin to understand America better. 

Mr. Simonds writes briefly but with ample knowledge 
in this number upon the European countries as they 
face the uncertainties of the year 1933. If they are 
fortunate it will be good for us. Their troubles cannot 
be kept from affecting, somewhat, the peoples of North 
and South America. India will probably record some 
new chapters of history in the coming year. All coun- 
tries are struggling with shifts in their currency values 
and price systems. Japan spurns the Lytton Report 
and calls the League of Nations unbalanced and im- 
potent, in the absence of the United States and Russia. 

Governor-General Roosevelt makes his second annual 
report on the Philippine Islands. In the present un- 
settled condition of the world, the Filipino leaders 
would be shuddering if they thought that the Demo- 
crats meant to take them literally and cast them adrift. 
After all, they think this might be a less friendly world 
if Uncle Sam should turn his back upon them. Never- 
theless, there is such a thing as the speculative develop- 
ment of certain Philippine products that ought not to 
enter our ports duty free. In conclusion, it would seem 
that most of the troubles of the world are traceable to 
wars. Peace may be expensive; but let us have it re- 
gardless of cost. 

As the month of December advanced toward the fixed 
date of December 15, it became certain that Great 
Britain would meet the payment to the United States 
due at that time. The French Chamber of Deputies, 
however, after bitter debate, refused to make their pay- 
ment of twenty million—with Premier Herriot resigning 
on December 13. The more quickly Americans can stop 
discussing relations with Europe from any standpoint 
whatever except that of the best interests of this coun- 
try, the better it will be for the entire world. There is 
not a government in Europe that considers anything 
for a moment except the advantages it may obtain in 
its political and economic dealings outside of its own 

boundaries. No European country asks for American 
sympathy or encouragement. The truth is that all for- 
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eign countries resent the American “missionary” spirit, 
which is regarded as meddlesome and obtuse. 

They are cynical enough in European countries to 
allow us to lend them money, if we are determined to 
waste our resources in that way. But it was remarked 
in this periodical, in the boom years, that we were send- 
ing fresh billions in the form of loans to Europe which 
our investors had no good reason to suppose would 
ever come back. For more than four hundred years 
Europe has been enriched at the expense of South 
America, Asia, North America and Africa. During the 
past twenty years, the people of the United States have 
been the chief victims of European centripetal capaci- 
ties, and of Europe’s propensity for keeping the whole 
world in turmoil. 

The United States Senate would do well to investi- 
gate the more recent forms of anti-American propagan- 
da, carried on by foreigners (with American aid) who 
are permitted to enjoy the hospitality of our shores. If we 
could take our losses, and learn our lessons, we would 
begin to move toward prosperity on measures of self- 
help and self-reliance. Japan may have made some 
mistakes, but she knows her own problems best; and 
her intense and passionate defiance of Europe’s uncon- 
structive admonitions has at least many long historic 
chapters of European aggression in the not distant 
background. 

Not a word of the foregoing is inconsistent with the 
heartiest sentiments of good will towards all mankind. 
It will be to our financial interest to work for disarma- 
ment, and we shall always as a nation stand for peace- 
ful settlements. 

Readers of our article on the automobile industry 
will realize that we may hope to make some business 
steps forward in 1933, especially if the states open the 
year with such measures of retrenchment and reform 
as are set forth by Governor Gardner in his account of 
the North Carolina plan. There will, however, be a 
wider margin than ever before of unfortunate people 
who must be taken care of by a combination of public 

and private relief work on a systematic plan. 
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@ MUCH will be heard of the Glass 
Banking bill in this present session of 
Congress. The author of that bill 
responds to the Editor's invitation 
to set forth its principal features. 


Je TWO YEARS AGO the Senate directed its Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to make a 
complete survey of the national banking and Federal 
Reserve systems. It was specifically ordered that the 
committee should inquire into: (1) the use of these 
systems for trading in and carrying speculative secur- 
ities ; (2) the extent of call loans to brokers, by member 
banks, for such purposes; (3) the effect on the system 
of the formation of investment and security trusts; 
(4) the desirability of chain banking; (5) the develop- 
ment of branch banking as a part of the national sys- 
tem; and (6) any related problems. 

Acting upon that authority, the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency appointed a subcommittee which 
held hearings during January and February, 1931, in- 
terrogating those who indicated a desire to be heard and 
others who were invited to give information and opinion. 
The subcommittee also conducted statistical investiga- 
tions, carried on extensive correspondence, and received 
numerous suggestions. 

It was found that public opinion was in an inde- 
terminate condition, and immediate emergencies seemed 
to be so great as to make it wise to defer the preparation 
of a complete reconstruction of our banking system 
(such as had been urged by some responsible men). 
Hence the committee constructed a bill designed mainly 
to correct manifest immediate abuses and to strengthen 
our banking system. 

For example, it seems to be the consensus of opinion 
among banking authorities that the United States will 
not have a complete and strong system until such time 
as it shall succeed in harmonizing state and federal laws 
on banking questions. This might require a constitu- 
tional amendment, or other far-reaching measure. Im- 
mediate reform and rectification, however, are impor- 
tant. They include the correction of evils which reached 


a peak of danger in 1929, and abuses which have grown 


up within the banking system itself. 

The years after 1925 witnessed a very great inflation 
of bank credit, as well as of commercial credit and of 
business. By inflation, as here used, is meant the 
increase of bank liabilities in proportion materially 
greater than the requirements of a gradual growth of 
business transactions involving the production and dis- 
tribution of goods. By way of illustration one may cite 
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the enlargement of deposit liabilities of banks during 
the years immediately prior to 1929, and the subsequent 
enlargement of investments and frozen loans. This was 
not paralleled by any similar enlargement of the de- 
mand for means of exchange, as is suggested by indexes 
reflecting the rate of production. 

Increase in deposit credit was largely used in three 
ways: (1) in carrying and inflating the price of secur- 
ities, especially common stocks; (2) in overdeveloping 
real estate; and (3) in upbuilding large capital equip- 
ment paid for with short-term accommodation. 

A primary factor in determining faults in banking 
management during those years is an analysis of the 
sources from which was drawn the excessive credit used 
in the stock market. These so-called brokers’ loans are 
divided into two main groups—one obtained from 
banks, the second obtained from “others”. These 
“others” were corporations, investment trusts, and in- 
dividuals having funds to spare. They had obtained the 
funds in substantial measure from the public at large 
through sales of new issues, and in part they were war- 
time and post-war earnings which had been withheld 
from stockholders. 

The major source of inflation, however, was the cre- 
ation of new bank credit through large loans and invest- 
ments by banks that had substantial surplus reserves 
owing to gold imports and open-market operations of 
the Reserve banks, etc. 


A Bad Tendency 


in Banking 


HERE DID THE PUBLIC which bought securities get 

its funds? Some of it came from savings and 
incomes, but the larger portion was obtained from 
the banks by means of security borrowings. The 
banks were thus lending directly in unprecedentedly 
large amounts to brokers; but they were also lending in 
even larger amounts to the general public, which was 
using the funds to purchase securities whose proceeds 
were in turn applied to speculative loans. 

This flow of funds from the general public to corpora- 
tions, and from corporations to brokers and dealers, 
who then re-lent the funds to the public engaged in 
speculation, was primarily the result of a loose banking 
policy which had turned from loans on commercial 
paper to loans on security. 

The outstanding development in our commercial 
banking system during the pre-panic period was the 
excessive security loans and overinvestment in securi- 
ties of all kinds. The effect of this, in changing the 
whole character of the banking problem, can hardly be 
too much emphasized. National banks were never in- 
tended to undertake investment banking business on a 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM 
VIRGINIA 
who becomes chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency when the Demo- 
crats assume leadership. 


Carter Glass was Woodrow Wil- 
son's Secretary of the Treasury 
in the post-war period from De- 
cember, 1918, to November, 1919, 
resigning to enter the Senate. 
Previously he had served in the 
House of Representatives, from 
1902 to 1918. 


Thus for thirty years without in- 
terruption Carter Glass has 
served his state and his country 
in high office at Washington. Re- 
cently he was made chairman of 
the special sub-committee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, which framed the 
proposed legislation about which 
he writes here. 


What we now know as the Federal 
Reserve System was (in its forma- 
tive stages, in 1913) called the 
Owen-Glass bill, after Senator 
Owen and the then Congressman 


Glass. 


Like Mr. Murphy of Minneapolis, 
who writes in this same number on 
agriculture, and like Mr. White 
of Kansas, who writes on party 
standards, Mr. Glass grew up 
with the habit of expressing him- 
self in print. He is the owner of 
the principal morning and eve- 
ning newspapers of his home city 
of Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Carter 


Glass 


large scale, and a fruitful cause of bank failures has 
been the fact that their funds were so extensively tied 
up in long-term investments. 

_ The growth of the investment portfolio of the bank 
itself has been greatly emphasized by the organization 
of allied or affiliated companies under state laws, 
through which even more extensive advances and invest- 
ments in the security markets could be made. 

Any remedial legislation should provide some check 
upon the abnormal growth of all security loans at banks, 
as well as upon loans to brokers and especially those 
Originating with “others”. It has been suggested that 
control of this form of credit ought to be effected 
through stock exchanges; but nothing of the kind would 
be likely to succeed without adequate banking control. 
On the other hand, banking control alone may greatly 
ameliorate conditions. 
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The bill offered by the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency therefore proposes: (1) to control and 
limit brokers’ loans, particularly the use of funds of 
Reserve Banks:-(2) to restrain the diversion of bank 
funds to an undue degree into direct loans upon secur- 
ities, whether to brokers or to others; (3) to prevent, so 
far as legislation can, speculative market loans by cor- 
porations engaged in industrial or business enterprises. 


Separate the Bank 
from Its Affiliate 


HERE SEEMS TO BE no doubt that a large factor 
in the overdevelopment of security loans—and 
in the dangerous use of the resources of bank depositors 
for the making of speculative profits, with the risk of 
hazardous losses—has been the perversion of national 
and state banking laws. The greatest danger is seen in 











the growth of “bank affiliates” which devote themselves 
in many cases to perilous underwriting operations, stock 
speculation, and maintaining a market for the bank’s 
own stock, often with the resources of the parent bank. 
This, of course, was never contemplated by the national 
banking act. 

The committee’s bill therefore proposes: (1) to 
separate, as far as possible, national and member banks 
from affiliates of all kinds; (2) to limit the amount of 
loans to affiliates from parent institutions; and (3) to 
examine affiliates in the same manner now applicable 
to the parent banks. : 








ADVERSITY RECONCILES OPPOSING CAMPS SO THAT 
we now find a conservative Wall Street banker (a partner in 
J. P. Morgan & Co.) thinking along the same lines as 
Virginia's noted liberal Democrat, Carter Glass, who will 
succeed after March 4 to the chairmanship of the powerful 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. 


THOMAS W. LAMONT on Branch Banking: 


@ © THERE IS a strong movement today looking 
toward some plan permitting branch banking on an ex- 
tensive scale. Only eight or nine of our states permit 
statewide branch banking within their confines. A few 
other states permit it, but within much more limited 
areas. Hence branch banking as a system, as developed 
so successfully in Great Britain, on the Continent of 
Europe and in Canada (where in each case there is an 
almost entire absence of banking failures), has had only 
limited chance of development in this country. 

Almost all the failures of small suburban banks around 
Chicago, could have been avoided if it had not been for 
the fact that the Illinois statutes permit no branch 
banking within the state. It was quite impossible under 
the law for the large Chicago banks to attempt to serve, 
through branches, the important suburbs around the 
city. The lessons must be glaringly obvious. 

Despite the development of successful chain banking 
in a few scattered instances, there is no present effective 
method under the law by which strong institutions in 
our leading financial centers can extend the benefit of 
their ample reserves, their experience and ordinarily 
careful management to weaker banks in outlying districts. 


@ © Concress need have no hope of ever coming to 
the root of the evil until it realizes that no banking sys- 
tem can function adequately when it comprehends within 
it only a limited portion of the banking community. 
Today 60 per cent. of the country’s banks are unable or 
unwilling to come under the rules of the Federal Reserve. 

The fact is that, despite the melancholy number of 
eliminations that has taken place, the country has today 
far too many banks. Our banking units should on the 
average be far larger than they are today. The small, 
ill-capitalized institutions should be merged so as to gain 
in stability, diversity, economy and management. 


® ¢ No thoroughgoing banking reforms can be 
brought about until two vital changes have been accom- 
plished. The first is to bring all the commercial banks 
of the country, small as well as large, under the single 
aegis of the Federal Reserve System. The second is to 
establish sensible provisions for regional branch-banking, 
the geographical limits for each region to be carefully 
worked out. Such reforms, brought about gradually, 
ought to yield some measure of banking stability. 


--From an address before the Academy of Political Science, 
New York, November 18. ; 
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In the language of the bill itself: ‘After three years 
from the enactment of the bill, no member bank shall 
be affiliated with any corporation, association, business 
trust, or other similar organization engaged principally 
in the issue, flotation, underwriting, public sale, or dis- 
tribution of stocks, bonds, debentures, notes, or other 
securities.” There has been an expressed willingness 
to extend the period of readjustment to five years. 


Strengthen the 
Federal Reserve System 


ITHIN THE PAST few years the insolvency ot 

banks has been a major source of distress in 
all parts of the country. This tendency to bank failure 
started ten years ago, and grew more and more pro- 
nounced (except during the boom years) until it reached 
the astonishing total of 2290 banks elosed during 1931. 
The fact that they were mostly small banks in no way 
reduces the significance of the phenomenon. Of the 
total, 410 were national banks, 108 were state banks, 
and 1772 were non-member banks. 

This drift toward failure has grown out of the weak- 
ness of the banking system, and the way to correct it is 
to correct defects in the system itself. The committee 
proposes to permit national banks to establish branches, 
not merely in towns and cities in which they are located, 
but also at any point within the borders of their state. 
In addition, it proposes that if by reason of the prox- 
imity of a national bank to a state boundary line the 
ordinary business of the bank extends into an adjacent 
state, the Federal Reserve Board may permit the estab- 
lishment of a branch or branches across the state line 
but not beyond fifty miles from the parent bank. No 
such branch outside its own city may be established by 
a national bank whose paid-in and unimpaired capital is 
less than $500,000. 

Hereafter, no national bank shall be organized with 
a capital less than $50,000. If the population exceeds 
6000, the capital shall be not less than $100,000. And 
if the population exceeds 50,000, the capital shall be not 
less than $200,000 (except in outlying districts where 
state laws in some instances now permit state banks 
with the smaller capital). 

Meanwhile the Federal Reserve system itself has be- 
come seriously impaired, and has wandered far from 
its original function. There has been uncertainty of 
policy in the matter of exercising plainly authorized 
control by the central supervising authority at Wash- 
ington; and among the Reserve Banks. themselves there 
has been a decidedly dangerous drift toward conversion 
of the system into a medium of transacting financial 
rather than commercial business. 

To reform these conditions, the bill under discussion 
eliminates the Secretary of the Treasury from member- 
ship on the Federal Reserve Board, and restores the 
former requirement that two members of the board shall 
be men of tested banking experience. The board is 
given new power to supervise all relations and trans- 


-actions entered into by Federal Reserve banks with 


foreign banks and bankers. 


All these suggested changes look toward the essential 


and immediate improvement of present conditions and 
the avoidance of financial dangers. There is more of 
them which can wisely be omitted. All afford solutions 
that are unavoidable. They are urgent for the correc- 
tion or elimination of actual hazards. 
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The Future of Party Politics 


By HENRY W. ANDERSON 


T# RESULTS of the election could hardly have 
been a source of surprise to any one who has 
followed the course of events. For two years past there 
have been many indications that the country was in the 
incipient stages of social and economic revolution. The 
apparent failure of the Republican organization to ap- 
preciate the more fundamental factors in the situation, 
or properly to evaluate the effects of these conditions on 
the mental attitude and political action of the people, 
is but another illustration of the fact so often demon- 
strated in history that those long in authority lose touch 
with the masses and are unable to understand or to 
measure the force of revolutionary movements. 

With the whole world in a state of turmoil, it was 
hardly to be expected that America could escape the 
consequences of the social and economic diseases by 
which these revolutionary movements are induced. In 
these circumstances, the overwhelming defeat of the 
party in power was but a natural expression of the 
rising discontent of the people, and the resulting de- 
termination to effect some change. Now that the will 
of the people has been declared, we should turn from 
partisan controversy to the larger questions of the wel- 
fare of the country. 

Since this action provided at least a temporary out- 
let for discontent, it may prove beneficial to the country 
in its immediate effects. A defeat of this character can- 
not fail to be highly beneficial to the Republican party 
if that party has in it the vision and vitality to reform 
itself into an agency for the effective expression of 
liberal thought, and the development of constructive 
liberal policies adapted to the present and future needs 
of the country. 

I feel that the closest analogy to the recent election 
to be found in our history is the election of Andrew 
Jackson. At the time of Jackson’s election, the world 
was in a state of social and economic stress and con- 
fusion following the violent upheavals of the Napoleonic 
era. In the thirty years between 1820 and 1850 sub- 
stantially every country in the Western World passed 
through revolutionary movements of varying degrees 
of violence. Similar conditions exist today on an even 
larger scale, with the difficulties and dangers accentu- 
ated by the more complex conditions of modern civili- 
zation, and the resulting necessity for constant and 
rapid readjustments. 

Up to the time of the election of Jackson, the federal 
government had been controlled by the seaboard states ; 
and the prevailing tendency had been in the direction 
of national cohesion strengthened by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court under Chief Justice Marshall. Jack-— 
son’s election marked the end of the dominance of the 
leadership of the revolutionary period, and a point of 
new departure in our national life. There was a dis- 
tinct reaction from nationalism to localism, from cen- 
tripetal to centrifugal tendencies, which placed the 
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pioneer anid agrarian elements in government control. 

The destruction of the United States bank during 
Jackson’s administration led to a period of extreme in- 
flation. It localized the currency and commerce of the 
United States, and tended to increase the divergence of 
interest and of view and the resulting antagonism be- 
tween industrial and agrarian sections of the country. 
The appointment of Taney as Chief Justice, and other 
changes in the personnel of the Supreme Court, led to a 
reversal of the nationalistic tendencies of that Court so 
long established under Marshall. There is much to sus- 
tain the view that the tendencies established by the 
events of Jackson’s administration resulted in condi- 
tions which made the Civil War inevitable. 

The election of Mr. Roosevelt has taken place under 
world conditions which are in their fundamentals strik- 
ingly similar to those of a century ago. But it is essen- 
tially a reaction against nationalistic tendencies, and a 
protest against the financial and industrial systems and 
methods which have prevailed in the country during 
recent years. While his election was the result of an 
almost universal expression of discontent with existing 
conditions, his nomination was brought about by the 
West and the South. They are still, in theory at least, 
dominated to a greater or less degree by pioneer or 
agrarian principles, and the spirit of localism, as op- 
posed to that of nationality. 

How far the reaction to these theories can be carried 
in the face of the inevitable tendency toward closer 
national cohesion and the need of a strong national 
government to deal with the great social and industrial 
problems of our country which have grown beyond the 
control of the states, no one can now say. That the 
effort will be made to reéstablish in some degree the 
principle of local as against national control is manifest. 


Our Parties Contain Diverse 
and Conflicting Elements 


acm is also a striking similarity between the 
prevailing conditions as to parties and those 
of the time of Jackson. When Jackson was elected 
both political parties then existing had reached a 
stage in which they were no longer effective agencies 
for the expression of public thought, or the formulation 
and development of definite public policies. Each party 
contained many diverse and conflicting elements. The 
result was that with Jackson’s election the Republican 
party of Jefferson split into the Jacksonian Democrats 
and National Republicans, the latter finally associating 
themselves with the remnants of the old Federalist in 
the formation of the Whig party. 

Similar conditions prevail today. The Democratic 
party is made up of three diverse and in many respects 
conflicting elements—the industrial elements of the 
East, the radical elements of the West, and the highly 
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conservative elements of the South. Anything like effec- 
tive cohesion or even consistent codperation between 
these elements seems impossible. 

On the other hand, the Republican party has in it 
equally diverse and conflicting elements in the conserva- 
tive business interests of the East and the so-called pro- 
gressive elements of the West. The conditions seem to 
demand a complete realignment in the political parties 
of the country, which would bring together in each 
group elements more in accord with each other, as a 
condition precedent to the formulation and the putting 
into effect of constructive policies to meet existing social 
and economic needs. This will prove very difficult in 
view of the intrenched legal and traditional positions 
of the existing party organizations. 

Of course it must be recognized that there were many 
conditions some of which operated as factors of safety 
at the time of Jackson’s administration, which no longer 
exist. The frontier was then east of the Mississippi 
River. The unsettled area of the Mississippi Valley 
was open to occupation. It thus furnished an outlet for 
the more adventurous and discontented elements of the 
population. Also, it provided an opportunity for over- 
coming economic distress and social disorder by ex- 
pansion into new territory. 

The continent has now been occupied; and we are 
faced with the problem of adjusting the social and 
economic relations of the people among themselves 
without outlet into new territory. This presents a 
supreme test of capacity for self-government. This test 
comes following a period of extensive and unbalanced 
industrial development, with the social and political 
organization controlled and limited by forty-nine con- 
stitutions and innumerable laws. These legal provisions 
are in many instances predicated upon the social and 
economic concepts of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

It is also true that one hundred years ago neither the 
social nor the political organization of the country was 
crystallized to the extent that it is today. Being more 
flexible it could be more easily adapted to new condi- 
tions. The accumulation of wealth and resulting con- 
centration of industrial power in the hands or under the 
control of a few people, with the consequent impairment 
of the economic freedom and purchasing power of the 
masses, had not then taken place. These and other 
conditions tend to increase greatly the difficulties of the 
existing situation. But the fundamental and controlling 
social and economic factors are very similar in prin- 
ciple to those which existed a century ago. 


Private and Public Indebtedness 
the Greatest Problem 


fe THE present emergency it is clearly the duty 
of patriotic men to support all sound measures 
of those charged with responsibility for government, 
regardless of the political party in power. Even under 
the most favorable circumstances, however, no one can 


view the immediate and future problems confronting - 


our country without apprehension. 

To mention only one aspect of the situation, we can- 
not lose sight of the fact that the gross income of the 
people of the United States for this year is estimated 
at about $45,000,000,000 or approximately $360 per 
capita. Against this we have a tax bill or governmental 
charge for national, state and local government of about 
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$15,000,000,000 or $120 per capita. From the best fig- 
ures which I have been able to obtain, the aggregate 
public corporate and personal indebtedness of the people 
of the United States is now about $150,000,000,000, re- 
quiring an annual carrying charge of approximately 
$7,500,000,000, or $60 per capita. 

Making due allowance for possible duplication, it is 
obvious that about one-half of the gross income of the 
people is now required to pay taxes and the interest 
charges on existing indebtedness. This leaves only 
about $180 per capita from gross income to meet neces- 
sary living expenses, provide for the payment of the 
principal of this indebtedness, and accumulate capital 
for future needs. This sum is obviously inadequate to 
meet necessary living expenses, to say nothing of the 
other charges. 

When we cdme to a comparison of national wealth 
with national indebtedness the results are not less dis- 
turbing. The Bureau of the Census estimated the na- 
tional wealth in 1922 at about $320,000,000,000. On the 
basis of average annual increase indicated by the census 
estimates it had risen to about $361,000,000,000 in 1929. 
Since 1929 the fall in the prices and values of real estate, 
farm and other products, constituting the basic elements 
of the national wealth, has been over 60 per cent. A 
decrease of 60 per cent. from 1929 would give us a pres- 
ent estimated national wealth of about $145,000,000,000, 
as against a present national indebtedness of about 
$150,000,000,000. 

With due allowance for possible factors of error in 
these figures, which are taken from the best available 
sources, the dangers of the situation are manifest. With 
a rapid decline in wealth and income measured in dol- 
lars since 1929, debts and taxes have steadily increased. 
We have been and are now living on credit, and are 
still consuming that credit in both public and private 
expenditures with little regard for the actual conditions. 
How long it will stand the strain no one can say, but it 
is obvious that we are approaching, if we have not al- 
ready passed, the limit of safety. 

A very large proportion of the proceeds of this indebt- 
edness, public and private, has gone and is still going 
into non-productive investments which are now not 
available as sources of income. They often constitute 
additional burdens by way of maintenance and other 
charges. At the time this indebtedness was created the 
value of produce and goods, or real wealth, in dollars, 
was from two to three times what it is today. So that 
in practical effect, as a result of changes in economic 
conditions, the indebtedness has been multiplied two 


to three times, or, to put it another way, the capacity | 


to pay has been reduced to one-half or one-third of what 
it was at the time that the debts were incurred. 

I place little faith in the ability of those in charge of 
government to reduce the tax burden materially under 
existing conditions. As a matter of fact, the efforts to 
provide for unemployment tend to bring about a reck- 
less use of public credit, with an increase in public ex- 
penditures leading to increased taxation and public debt. 

Nor is the remedy for existing public and private in- 
debtedness to be found in inflation, or expansion of 
credits. This only means additional debt and thus ac- 
centuates the evil. The problem is to find some way by 
which the existing indebtedness may be discharged or 
materially reduced. The natural way to do this would 
be for the people to go to work, use their remaining 
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resources in productive investments, and create the 
necessary wealth with which to pay their debts. But 
this is obviously impossible, so long as a large propor- 
tion of the people are unemployed, the price of produce 
is often below the cost of production, and the available 
income is consumed in taxes and interest charges. - 

It seems probable that in a final effort to avoid gen- 
eral bankruptcy, public and private, with the social dis- 
orders which would follow, we may be forced to an in- 
flation of the currency, at least to the extent necessary 
to restore the value of produce and goods, or real wealth, 
in dollars, to approximately the level which existed at 
the time this indebtedness was created. If it could be 
stopped there, such a policy would have much to com- 


mend it; but our own experience under somewhat sim- - 


ilar conditions a century ago, and the more recent ex- 
perience of other nations, demonstrates the dangers 


which this policy may entail. 


Social and Economic Changes 
Require New Party Policies 


sTupy of even these disturbing conditions 

does not take us to the fundamental factors. 
Our social and economic systems have been founded 
upon a negative and anti-social concept of individual 
rights, as distinguished from the affirmative and codper- 
ative concept of social duties. Our political structure 
is built upon the eighteenth century theory that the 
function of government is limited to the duty of main- 
taining order and protecting life and property, leaving 
the members of the social organization free to exploit 
each other and to take what they can within the law, 
and sometimes without regard to the law. 

Under this system, we have transferred the natural 
resources Of the continent from public to private own- 
ership, and carried their exploitation to a point which 
in many cases threatens exhaustion, while the masses 
of the people have been exploited to a point which ap- 
proaches economic serfdom. It is frequently stated that 
about ninety per cent. of the wealth of the country is 
now owned or controlled by approximately three per 
cent. of the population. The effect of such conditions 
upon the social welfare and economic purchasing power 
of the people is manifest. 

A continuance of these conditions cannot fail to lead 
ultimately to social disorders of far-reaching and de- 
structive character. Fundamental reforms in the basic 
principles of our social and economic systems are neces- 
sary, and cannot be long delayed. The difficulty in 
effecting these reforms without disorder or violence is 
greatly accentuated by the rigid character of our gov- 
ernmental structure, based as it is upon forty-eight state 
constitutions and innumerable laws, as well as the fed- 
eral Constitution, with the limitations upon social action 
imposed by the amendments to that instrument. 

I confess that I am unable to see the way clearly 
through the political, social and economic jungle by 
which we are now confronted. But, looking beyond the 
immediate problems, I am confident that the social or- 
ganization of the future and the governmental agencies 
through which that organization will find expression, 
will be socially affirmative rather than negative. They 
will have for their object the development of the social 
welfare and well-being of human beings, as distinguished 
from economic imperialism. They will be founded upon 
the principle of social duty and codperation, as dis- 
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tinguished from the emphasis upon competitive warfare. 

In the light of these and other conditions it does not 
seem possible for Mr. Roosevelt—or any one else—to 
fulfill the promises made, or to satisfy the hopes aroused 
in the recent campaign. It seems probable, therefore, 
that even if we succeed in maintaining social order and 
accomplishing some of the many necessary readjust- 
ments during the next four years, the disappointment 
of the people, which now seems inevitable, will find ex- 
pression in a swing of the political pendulum in the 
other direction four years hence quite as severe as that 
which we have witnessed in the recent election. 

These conditions impose upon the Republican party 
certain definite obligations. It should, of course, give 
its support to any sound and constructive measures pro- 
posed by the new administration in the interests of the 
country. But it cannot stop there. The party should 
be fundamentally reformed, both as to policies and in 
organization, so as to become an effective agency for 
the development and expression of sound liberal 
thought, and for the formulation of constructive liberal 
policies, in conformity with the present social needs and 
economic tendencies. 

Experience has shown that those who make war can- 
not make peace. After every great social and economic 
upheaval such as the World War, an effort is made to 
reestablish the social order upon the principles which 
prevailed during the pre-war period, the operations of 
which made the upheaval necessary. For a time this 
seems successful. Then a secondary collapse comes, 
with a final breakdown of the old structure. Way is 
thus made for the development of a broader and more 
equitable civilization. Men who think in the terms of 
the pre-war period are unable to meet the requirements 
of the new order, or to formulate policies adapted to the 
new conditions. This was demonstrated in the period 
following the Napoleonic upheaval. It is being even 
more clearly demonstrated at the present time. 

If, therefore, the Republican party is to be made an 
effective instrument for meeting the present situation, 
and is to be prepared for the task of taking over the 
government when the probable reaction comes, steps 
should be taken to put into control of the party’s or- 
ganization young men whose minds are free from the 
limitations of the social and economic theories of the 
pre-war period; who have the courage to think adven- 
turously and to formulate and put into effect policies 
which are adapted to existing social and economic needs. 

I believe that we can best meet the present delicate 
situation by frankly facing the facts, and telling the 
people the truth. If the people are told the truth and 
are given an opportunity for the free and fair expression 
of their will, the problems which confront us and now 
seem insoluble can probably be worked out through the 
gradual processes of constructive evolution. If this is 
not done, we are in serious danger of having to face the 
destructive processes of revolution. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said that “Nine-tenths of 
wisdom is being wise in time; and if a country lets the 
time for wise action pass, it may bitterly repent when 
a generation later it strives under disheartening diffi- 
culties to do what could have been done so easily if 
attempted at the right moment.” 

Both the country and the Republican party would do 
well to heed these words of wisdom from one of the 
greatest of their former leaders. 
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A YOUNG REPUBLICAN believes that his 
party need not be discouraged, and that it 
has one leader who can marshall its forces 


for victory in the not too distant future. 


T= ROLE Of the Republican party after March 
4 will be to provide in the House and Senate 
a real legislative opposition. Its duty will be to attack 
majority proposals at all points where they seem op- 
posed to the Republican convictions as to the best 
interests of the country, and to hold up by contrast 
constructive substitute measures. 

The second roéle of the Republican party is to prepare 
for the Congressional elections of 1934 and the presi- 
dential election of 1936. There are ample reasons to 
believe that the party may view this prospect with 
aggressive hope. Historically the Republican party is 
the party of tried success in practical administration 
and of sound policy in programs for national action. 

The results of the last election clearly indicated that 
the party still commands the support of the thinking 
people of the country, and that the fiber of party loy- 
alty is as strong as ever. Various other results of the 
election augur well for the future of the party: 

First, a vast deal of human political dead-wood was 
consigned to the rubbish heap by the voters. As in any 
party entrusted with political power, a great number 
of political leaders had continued in control of local 
organizations through machine methods, surviving long 
after they had ceased to represent any real political 
conviction in their communities. The general overturn, 
by which the public rather indiscriminately threw out 
nearly all the “ins,’ did the party a real service in 
ridding it of further opportunity for these men to per- 
petuate themselves in power. 

This presents an ideal opportunity for a genuine re- 
organization of the party. New blood, younger leaders 
who represent both the mature 


Leadership for 1936 


ANONYMOUS 


exhibition of intellectual power by a public man it has 
not been matched in this generation. As an unconscious 
self-revelation of a great human spirit it made the 
American people for the first time personally acquainted 
with a man whom they had long admired but had not 
felt they knew. His speeches were more than campaign 
documents—they were the rounded philosophy of a pro. 
found student of government, and they form the basis 
of a restatement of the doctrines of the Republican 
party so convincing and so persuasive as entirely to 
reénergize the party on its intellectual and moral side. 
The President has stated a faith for which men and 
women can organize with enthusiasm. 

The President’s campaign undoubtedly added any- 
where from two to four million votes to the Republican 
column which otherwise would have fallen away. For 
example, they turned a statistically predicted loss by 
700,000 in Ohio to an actual loss by only 70,000. And 
the same story was repeated in many states. Had Mr. 
Hoover not made the campaign the Republican party 
would have disintegrated through the discouragement 
of defeat, factional difficulties, and the lack of a fight- 
ing program and a fighting leader. 

The usual clamor has been set up demanding the re- 
tirement of a defeated leader. The professional poli- 
ticians feed this clamor and are also secretly trying to 
contrive Mr. Hoover’s permanent obliteration from the 
political scene. He came into politics against the uni- 
versal opposition of the professional, high-placed poli- 
ticians. They still cherish the hope that he has finally 
been disposed of. 

This is a vain hope. No cabal of Republican pro- 
fessionals, in the Senate or in the House of Representa- 
tives or in New York City, will be able to set up 
another Harding to replace the President as party 
leader. The President’s personal following cannot be 
dispensed with in any political combination which can 
hope for success. On the contrary, it is the one large 
element of the party which is animated by real convic- 

tions jointly held, and which 
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sives, so-called, can ever control the Republican party. 
For one thing, they are out of tune with the younger 
Republicans, who have grown skeptical both of their 
sincerity and of their capacity. Equally fatal to the 
hopes of these self-styled Progressives is the embit- 
tered antagonism of the party leaders, who control the 
party machinery from the precinct on up to the top. 
These men and women, comprising more than one hun- 
dred thousand ardent party workers, regard the Pro- 
gressives as traitors and will not deal with them. 
What are the prospects of future party success? 
Analysis of the election results show that the party lost 
the voters who were directly suffering—ihe distressed 
farmers and the unemployed workers in the cities—the 
“desperation” vote. If normal times return, these voters 
will tend to resume their normal political allegiances. 
If normal times do not return, their anger will express 


itself once more against the “ins”; and the “ins” next 


time will be the Democrats. The real political op- 
ponents of the President in the past election were ten- 
cent corn and ten million unemployed. These “agins” 
are invariably against the “ins.” 
' Further analysis of the election results is shown in 
the table on the opposite page. This table shows that 
an average shift of only about 7 per cent. of the 
total vote would have changed the result in enough of 
the larger states to have reélected President Hoover. 
The table proves that the “normal Republican states” 
were lost by very narrow margins, considering the po- 
tential size of the “desperation” vote. In anything like 
a normal year, these states can be returned to the Re- 
publican column if the Republican party is led with 
real imagination and energy, with a real program of 
constructive appeal, by a leader of personal magnetism 
and intellectual power. That can mean only one man, 
Herbert Hoover. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE advises 
Liberalism for Republicans 


T# ReEpPuBLICAN “humpty-dumpty” certainly 
did take a great fall. One is reminded of the 
free verse of a Kansas poet, describing the defeat of a 
Kansas statesman, thus: 


“Up was he stuck 
And in the upness 
Of his stuckness 
He fell!” 


In seventy-two years the Republican party has been 
in power in the White House sixty years. It has had 
no time nor occasion to learn humility. We Repub- 
licans have considered ourselves as the governing class ; 
a Brahmin cult. We can always depend upon a Jand- 
slide in the upper income brackets; an overwhelming 
victory in the Social Register; a safe majority in 
“Who’s Who”; a fair chance in the telephone book; 
but we begin to be devastated when we get into the city 
directory ; and that is bad! It is the result of too much 
political prosperity; sixty years out of seventy-two in 
office, eating political pie and absorbing political pap— 
the meat upon which this Caesar has’ fed. 

If the Republican party as a national organization 
survives this defeat it must recast its lines. The Demo- 
cratic party can survive defeat, however terrible, be- 
cause it always has the Solid South and the various 
Tammanies of the Atlantic seaboard as salvage in its 
wreck. But if the Republican party wins it must have 
always the area west of the Alleghanies, north of the 
Ohio to the Pacific, and in the center of this area is the 
pasture land where the sons of the wild jackass peren- 
nially graze. 

Go back sixty years and one finds the Grangers and 
the Greenbackers there. There, forty years ago, were 
the Farmers’ Alliance and the Populists, who waxed fat 
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from 1890 to 1896 in the western Mississippi Valley 
and the Mouniain States. Here in 96 Bryanism won. 
Here, during the first decade of the century, in what 
was then a great agricultural area through Ohio and the 
Middle States, north and west to the Pacific, was the 
Roosevelt territory ; and in 1916 Hughes, carrying New 
York, lost because Wilson, a progressive, carried the 
Midwestern States. In these states the ancient battle 
against privilege was fought; states known as “radical 
states’—Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas, Montana, Colorado and Wyoming. And 
in the past twenty years Colorado, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Arizona and California have joined this truly 
liberal group. 

Any reorganization of the Republican party must not 
merely consider the views of the men who control it in 
these states. The party organization in any state is 
fairly reactionary. But the Republican party must 
consider the views of citizens who for fifty years have 
been electing men of both parties—you see jimjamming 
in the blunt edge of the wedge—like Norris, the 
LaFollettes, Dolliver, Kenyon, Bryan, Couzens, Nor- 
beck, Gronna, Walsh, Wheeler, Borah, Costigan, Capper, 
Cutting and men of both parties of a fairly liberal view. 
To reorganize the Republican party without considering 
this midwestern population will be worse than futile; 
for without the support of these liberals of the prairies 
and the high plains, the Republican party, bounded on 
the south by the Ohio River and on the east by No- 
vember 8, can hardly hope to win again. 

We must forget our sixty years of success. We must 
get down to the grass roots. We must cease to be the 
conservative party. We must be liberal or we are gone. 
We cannot, as the Democrats can, survive another 
cataclysm like that which has just overwhelmed us. 
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T= WRITER HOLDS to the belief that the ques- 
tion of recovery in general is inseparably 
bound up with the question of the recovery of agricul- 


ture in particular. Why I believe this may be stated 
simply. We are in the midst of what we call a “de- 
pression” because something like half of our mass pur- 
chasing power has melted away. There can be no 
release from this depression until at least a large part 
of the lost purchasing power is restored. 

When we look closely at mass purchasing power we 
see that some of it proceeds from primary, and some 
from derivative, sources. The primary sources may be 
summed up as the land and the sea—the land with its 
agricultural products, its wild and domestic life, its 
lumber, and its minerals; and the sea with its marine 
life. In 1929 the value of our farm, forest, fish, and 
mineral products was $18,600,000,000. In 1932 the 
value of these products was in the neighborhood of 
$7,500,000,000. Here, I believe, we have the really 
significant figures relating to the depression. 

Until the situation as regards raw materials is im- 
proved, there can be no improvement in the situation 
asa whole. I feel that this statement may be made with 
the finality of a mathematical axiom. The curves of 
the primary sources of income are bound to be re- 
flected in the curves of the derivative sources of income. 
When primary purchasing power expands, the national 
purchasing power expands; and when primary purchas- 
ing power shrinks, the national purchasing power 
shrinks proportionately. 

What we need, above all, is an expansion of that 
$7,500,000,000 income which last year was credited to 
the primary sources. If in this year 1933, by some 
miracle, we could double it, we may be reasonably cer- 
tain that we would be doubling also the national in- 
come ; if we could triple it, we may be reasonably certain 
that we would have our national income back at the 90- 
billion-dollar pre-depression figure. This, naturally, is 
not going to happen; but it serves to show where our 
attack should be concentrated. 

The primary sources of purchasing power represent, 
then, the all-important consideration. Our primary pro- 
ducers today are quite uniformly.producing either with- 
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out profit or at a loss. Their costs of production exceed 
their returns. Prosperity will come back, I believe, the 
moment the difference between the returns and the 
costs of our primary producers can be written in black 
instead of in red. When the relatively few primary 
sources of purchasing power are pulsing, the far more 
numerous derivative sources of purchasing power will 
at once respond in kind. The derivative sources of pur- 
chasing power will take care of themselves once the 
primary sources are in a satisfactory condition. 

Agriculture now becomes pertinent because it is our 
most important single source of primary purchasing 
power. It should be a healthy heart, pumping blood 
into all parts of the body economic. Instead, it is a 
shriveled and enfeebled organ, without force or drive, 
quite incapable of discharging its proper function. 

What factors are responsible for the present virtual 
paralysis of agriculture? 

They are so numerous as almost to defy cataloguing. 
Overproduction has followed hard upon the increased 
facility of production made possible by the use of the 
machine. In simpler times two individuals were re- 
quired to feed three. Today, thanks to mechanization, 
one American farmer suffices to feed five. Industrial 
operations have been so improved, even since 1929, 
that if our factories were to return to the 1929 stand- 
ards of production, we could get along with 5,000,000 
fewer workmen than we needed then. This shows us 
the speed with which mechanization abolishes jobs. 

In agriculture we have seen the pick, the shovel, the 
scythe, the hoe, the fork, and the sledge-hammer give 
way to power instruments. Concomitant with this, the 
world production of wheat—taking wheat as a conveni- 
ent index for agriculture—has doubled in the past forty 
years. That of the United States has increased from 


. 378 million bushels to 892 million; that of Canada, from 


42 million to 304; that of Argentina, from 31 to 219 
million; that of India from 229 to 347 million; that of 
Australia from 27 to.171 million. ; 

The horse has disappeared from the city, and the 
vast acreage once devoted to the production of oats 
and hay has gone back into the production of food. In 
the past ten years our horse and mule population has 
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FREDERICK E. MURPHY, publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune, is not only a successful newspaper man but a practical 


farmer as well. 


He operates five Minnesota farms, the buildings pictured above being on his farm at Breckenridge. The 


cow, one of his herd of 300 purebred Holsteins, holds the unique record of being both all-American show cow and also 
the world's champion producer. She is the only cow in the world ever to achieve this honor. 


undergone a decrease of 6,189,000. It requires, roughly, 
four and one-half acres to feed a horse, so that 27,000,- 
000 acres once growing oats and hay have been forced 
back into the production of surplus crop. When me- 
chanical invention substituted the motor-driven vehicle 
for the horse, it struck at agriculture cruelly in two 
ways. First, it took from agriculture a customer agri- 
culture could ill afford to lose, the horse. Secondly, it 
compelled agriculture to expand still further the al- 
ready excessive acreage devoted to food. How import- 
ant this single item is may be realized from the fact 
that the 27,000,000-acres snatched from agriculture by 
the motor-driven vehicle is alone sufficient to account 
for our entire wheat surplus. Thus, if we choose to put 
it that way, we owe the wheat surplus to the automobile. 

Medical and sanitary science have made it possible 
for the white race to go into the tropics and develop 
tropical substitutes for old and new foods. The tropics 
have thus been brought into devastating competition 
with the farmer in the temperate zone. One has only 
to observe the increased use of such a product as coconut 
oil in order to understand what this means to the 
American producer. Between 1921 and 1925 the aver- 
age importation of coconut oil was 392 million pounds. 
By 1930 it had increased to 655 million pounds. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1925 the average importation of palm 
and palm-kernel oil was 89 million pounds; and by 1930 
it had increased to 250 million. While we are import- 
ing these oils, the American farmer is forced to export a 


billion pounds of animal fats each -year—a_ billion 


pounds of animal fats displaced from the American 
market, one might say, by a tropical competitor. In 
1924 the United States was exporting more oils, oil 
materials, and animal and vegetable fats than it was 
importing. But in 1929 its imports were exceeding its 
exports by a billion pounds. 

The world production of vegetable oils in 1929 was not 
far from 20 billion pounds, or ten times the butter pro- 
duction of the United States. But the American farmer, 
at a time when he is battling for his very existence, is 


“not merely called upon to face the competition of the 


tropics; he faces the competition of the ocean as well. 
In 1931 the world production of marine animal oils was 
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134 billion pounds, mostly whale oil. Whale oil is now 
used for the making of butter substitutes in Europe, and 
to a smaller extent in the United States; otherwise it 
chiefly goes into the making of soap. Thus the Ameri- 
can farmer, as if not already sufficiently harassed, finds 
himself forced to compete with the luxuriant vegetable 
life of the tropics and with the teeming life of the sea. 

Transportation presents another difficulty. Domestic 
rail rates are high, ocean rates are low. American 
agriculture is to a !arge extent an inland business, often 
1500 miles away from its market on the coast. It com- 
petes with a foreign agriculture (Argentine and Aus- 
tralian for example), which is to a large extent a sea- 
board business, and therefore in a position to use the 
ocean in unloading its products upon American shores. 
The differential between the domestic rail rates and the 
ocean rates is all in the foreign competitor’s favor. 
Flax is grown a few hundred miles from tidewater 
in Argentine and laid down in New York at a price 
which the North Dakota flax grower can never hope 
to meet. It is not uncommon for New Zealand to 
sell butter in San Francisco. These foreign competi- 
tors have the added advantage of being in the virgin or 
low-cost stage of agriculture, whereas America is mostly 
in the older or high-cost stage. 


We REMEDIES, desperate or otherwise, are 
available? The situation calls for desper- 
ate remedies. At present, I believe, the conservative 
thought of the country would favor many emergency 
measures which in less critical times it would not ap- 
prove. I myself have little faith ordinarily in artificial 
processes, but there are times when artificial respiration 
has to be called upon to start natural respiration. 
Modes of approach which I should designate as at 
least promising enough to be worthy the attention of 
every thinking person are as follows: 


1. Have the Government get behind a determined 
program to reduce acreage. 

I do not see how this point can be emphasized too 
strongly. Everyone concedes that we shall continue 
to be troubled by surpluses, and therefore ruinous prices, 
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as long as we maintain in production an excessive acre- 
age. The only hope of abolishing the surplus lies in 
reduced acreage. Being a newspaper publisher, an 
analogy that appeals to me is that of a newspaper 
which daily gets out 50,000 papers in excess of its cir- 
culation. Naturally these superfluous 50,000 papers 
are troublesome. It is nonsensical to invent circuitous 
and futile ways of disposing of them—or even of burn- 
ing them—after they are out. The cure lies at the 
source: stop printing them. So with the agricultural 
surplus; the cure lies at the source; namely, to stop 
producing it. 

The Government today is renting many acres of gov- 
ernment land to private individuals for grazing pur- 
poses, at merely nominal rates—thus placing the Gov- 
ernment in competition with the farmer. An end should 
be put to this practice as soon as possible. And an end 
should be put to all reclamation and irrigation projects. 
But these suggestions are of minor consequence beside 
the proposal that the Government itself undertake to 
superintend the reduction of acreage on a comprehensive 
scale. In some instances it is proposed that the Gov- 
ernment buy land and take it 
out of cultivation ; in others it is 


values adversely, is one which our dairy and livestock 
farmers should not be called upon to face. I advocate 
an immediate passage of the proposed excise tax law, in 
order that our dairy and livestock farmers be relieved 
from an oriental and tropical competition which is 
foreign in everything except name. 


3. Give the Tariff Commission authority to act when 
depreciated currency makes it possible for foreign com- 
petitors to invalidate the clear intent of our tariff pro- 
visions. ; 

Because of depreciated currency, Sweden, for ex- 
ample, was recently selling butter in San Francisco at 
25 cents a pound. This in spite of our 14-cent tariff! 
No one needs to be told what happens to American 
prices when such competition makes itself felt. The 
Tariff Commission at present is empowered to consider 
the question of production costs here and abroad, but 
it is not empowered to consider the question of ex- 
change. Tariff protection may be no protection at all 
in the face of an undermined foreign currency, and we 
should have some machinery for prompt supplementary 
protection when these emer- 
gencies arise. 





suggested that the producer be 
rewarded by the Government 
for letting a part of his land lie 
idle. Such arrangements would 
be financed directly out of the 


public treasury or else by a 1. Have the Government get behind a determined 
program to reduce acreage. 


special consumer’s tax. 


There has been a marked 2. Declare an excise tax of not less than 5 cents on 
imported oils and fats. 


trend toward the idea of a con- 
sumer’s tax to assist agricul- 
ture, either by paying a sub- 


sidy to producers or financing tariff provisions. 


a nation-wide program to ad- 4. Launch a program to reduce interest and refinance 
and adjust farm mortgages. 


just the farm plant. Its pro- 
ponents declare it is the short- 
cut to the much promised par- 


ity between agriculture and in- 7. Interest industry in devoting part of its research 
expenditures to the problem of converting z:ome of 


our excess acreage into a source of industrial raw 


dustry. They see in the oper- 
ation of our protective tariff 
the placing of an embargo on 
industrial products, thereby 


materials, 


THE AUTHOR SUGGESTS THESE STEPS 
TOWARD RECOVERY 


3. Give the tariff commission authority to act when 
depreciated currency makes it possible for foreign 
competitors to invalidate the clear intent of our 


5. Reduce tax burdens on thé farms. 


6. Revise and settle inter-governmental war debts. 


4. Launch a program to re- 
duce interest and to refinance 
and adjust farm mortgages. 

This is a banker’s subject, 
and one requiring a specialized 
knowledge I do not possess. 
The point, however, is impor- 
tant; and I believe the best 
banking intelligence of the 
country should be asked to for- 
mulate a program of liberalized 
credit for the guidance of in- 
stitutions and individuals heav- 
ily loaded up with mortgages. 
Matters would be greatly 
helped if the question of fore- 
closure by mortgage, today so 
threatening and acute, could be 
relegated to the background at 
least for a reasonable breath- 





levying an indirect consumer’s 
tax to provide a subsidy for in- 
dustrial capital and labor. So they seek a consumer’s 
tax on the domestically consumed part of our so-called 
surplus crops, asserting that such a program for agricul- 
ture should operate complementary to our tariff policy. 

Without going into a detailed discussion of the merits 
and defects of these various plans, it is enough to say 
that we should agree upon that administrative plan 
which carries with it the minimum threat of disturb- 
ance, and maximum promise of workability, and put it 
into execution for the 1933 crop. We might call this 
procedure applying the pulmotor to agriculture; and 


the condition of the patient certainly warrants the use. 


of heroic measures. 


2. Declare an excise tax of not less than five cents on 
imported oils and fats. 

We import duty free from the Philippine Islands some 
600 million pounds of coconut oil, either as oil or 
copra. This competition, affecting dairy cow and hog 
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ing spell. 


5. Reduce the tax burdens on the farms. 

In the light of their present returns, the taxes we ask 
the farms to carry would be ludicrous if they were not 
so tragically high. These taxes are a hangover from 
another era, in which they may possibly have borne 
some resemblance to the realities of American life. 
Today they represent a sheer anachronism. In more 
prosperous times it might be possible to talk of lighten- 
ing this tax load through a better distributed system of 
taxation. But now, with all taxes inflated (or soon to be 
inflated) to the breaking point, that door is closed. 

The best immediate hope lies in the drastic reduction 
of federal, state, and local expenditures. Government 
has not yet comprehended the point that expenditures 
which yesterday were justified are today mad extrava- 
gances. It is regrettable that we cannot continue many 
services that are meritorious; but the brutal question 
is: “Can they be afforded?” When the national in- 
come has been virtually cut in (Continued on page 62) 
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FROM THE international standpoint, 
prospects for the New Year appear 
as bad as possible. But there may 
be improvement, according to Mr. 
Simonds. British economics and Ger- 
man politics are foci of world infection 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


[ coxsnc back over the files of the Review or 
Reviews, I discover that just nine years ago 
the European situation disclosed so alarming a political 
aspect that the testimony of all commentators was that 
a new year might easily see complete and irrevocable 
disaster. The menace was double. On the one side 
the French and Belgian occupation of the Ruhr had 
shattered the illusion of peace. On the other the in- 
flation in Germany had produced a domestic disaster 
which had spread to all of Central Europe. 

Nevertheless, the universal disaster foreseen for 1924 
did not come. On the contrary 1924 was the year of 
the Dawes Plan, as 1925 was that of Locarno, and 1926 
that of the return of Germany to international councils 
through membership in the League of Nations. Thus, 
so far from proving a prelude to ruin, 1924 turned out 
to be the first in a series of years of reconciliation and 
reorganization which extended to 1929, 

It is therefore this prospect of a violent and totally 
unsuspected turn in the tide of world affairs that I 
would call to the minds of the readers of this magazine, 
at the moment when we come to still another new year 
with prospects which are superficially as gloomy as 
those nearly a decade ago. This is perhaps the basis 
for any optimism today discoverable. 

Turning to the actual European situation of the 
present hour, it is clear that it is troubled in the extreme 
and that it is difficult to say whether the political or 
the economic circumstances are most disquieting. On 
the economic side the decline in the fortunes of Great 
Britain has continued. In the year 1931, we saw the 
British forced to abandon the gold standard. In the 
final month of 1932 we witnessed the pound sterling 
fall below the level of the Waterloo era-and establish an 
all-time low. 

In Britain the growth of unemployment and the 
decline in foreign trade have not been definitively 
arrested. In Germany a slight surplus in exports has 
been accompanied by a frightening rise in the totals of 
unemployment. France faces a budget deficit only sur- 
passed by our own. In Central Europe the breakdown 
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"The German 
police is danger- 
ous. It might ar- 
rest the whole of 
our army!" 
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of trade and commerce has become almost complete and 
exchanges between nations have been reduced to a state 
of barter. In Russia the communistic experiment of the 
Five-Year Plan has not escaped from the ills which have 
beset the capitalistic system in other nations. 

But it is on the political side that the situation is most 
disquieting, and the centre of the disturbance is Ger- 
many. The present hour sees universal recognition of 
the fact I outlined in this magazine at the moment of 
the July election in the Reich. Democracy has for the 
time being passed out of the picture. The republican 
forces have been overwhelmed and are dissolving. But 
the attempt of monarchistic reaction to replace the 
republican parties has so far failed not less conspicu- 
ously. If with the departure of Bruening the republican 
phase was over, the disappearance of Von Papen is not 
less an evidence of the momentary check to reaction, 
despite the arrival of Kurt von Schleicher, the soldier- 
statesman, in Von Papen’s place. 


Cu political conditions are thus in full 
chaos. But in the present European situa- 
tion two things are clear. Economic and financial re- 
covery in Europe must await the capacity of the 
British to exercise a potent influence, while without 
an ordered Germany no political adjustment is possible. 
Finally, on the political side, the arrival of Von 
Schleicher inevitably awakens in France the fears 
which are born of past memories—reinforced by pres- 
ent prospects of a restoration of the Hohenzollerns. 

But above and beyond all else, the figure of Hitler 
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stands out clearly. In the July election Hitler reached 
the maximum of his influence. Then he might perhaps 
have seized power, but a certain infirmity of purpose 
clearly disclosed the difference between a real Mussolini 
and an imitator. As a consequence the October election 
disclosed a recoil in Nazi fortunes, counterbalanced, 
however, by the rise in the strength of communism. 

Today Germany is at the mercy of two revolutionary 
movements, the Nazi and the Communist—the “white” 
and the “red”. Combined, the forces of these two 
parties of revolt constitute a majority in the Reichstag. 
Bitterly opposed on all else, they are united in a com- 
mon purpose to make impossible a return either to the 
republican rule of recent times or the Junker domina- 
tion of the pre-war era. But while the choice in Ger- 
many is between a return to the militaristic régime of 
1914 or a plunge into the unknown of a dictatorship of 
the Nazi type, the neighbors of Germany are bound to 
be on their guard. 


HE past year saw the immediate and continu- 

ing failure of this Geneva Arms Conference, as 
I warned the readers of this magazine was bound to be 
the case. Even had there been no Manchurian episode, 
the general political situation in Europe forbade all 
actual reduction of armies or navies and foredoomed 
all discussions at Geneva to narrow technical debates. 
Manchuria simply clinched what the Austro-German 
tariff-union controversy of the year before had indi- 
cated. Disarmament progress was out of the question 
even before the Germans withdrew from Geneva, and 
the withdrawal for all practical purposes terminated 
the discussion. 

By contrast the results of the Lausanne Conference, 
utterly unforeseen by the most optimistic statesman, 
aside from Ramsay MacDonald, held out the promise of 
an end to reparations, Subject only to a later readjust- 
ment of the debts due the United States, the creditors of 
Germany agreed to a settlement which nominally in- 
volved a final payment of $714,000,000—but practically 
witnessed abandonment of the hope of remuneration. 

Lausanne was the one bright spot in 1932, and it has 
now been called into question by the debate over the 
war debts. Nominally the conquerors of Germany have 
the right to reopen the whole matter. Practically, I do 
not believe they will, even if, as seems inevitable, no 
revision of the debts to America is now possible. On 
the contrary, it almost goes without saying that Britain 
and France would be far more willing to bear the costs 
of repudiation in the United States than to reopen the 
reparations question in Europe. 

For 1933 in European affairs it seems certain, first, 
that the gains of Lausanne in the matter of reparations 
will be consolidated. Second, that the Franco-British 


codperation which was realized at this meeting will be 
continued and even expanded. Third, that some form of 
general European economic and financial codperation 
will be undertaken and may even produce considerable 
results. Indeed the situation on the Continent is so 
desperate that this seems inevitable. 

And parallel with such European association it seems 
clear that there will be a common effort to persuade 
the American Congress by arguments and diplomatic 
methods to agree to reopen the debt debate. Failing 
that, there will be some more or less concerted attempt 
through tariff and other devices to reduce purchases 
from the United States and thus to establish a favorable 
balance for Europe in the transatlantic trade. Finally, 
failing any revision of the debts, it is my judgment that 
even if France and Britain pay on December 15, that 
will be the end of debt payments. 

My readers are aware that for years I have said in 
this magazine that war debts—like reparations—would 
have to be swept into the discard. Not because either 
was wholly impossible to pay or (in the matter of the 
debts) not founded on legal right and moral justice, but 
simply because the cost of collection would prove pro- 
hibitive. Now the issue is clearly before the nation. 
And of course the only issue is what, on balance, will 
be best for the country. 

But what happens in Europe in the new year will be 
enormously affected by American decision in the matter 
of debts. If revision is refused or indefinitely post- 
poned, delay and uncertainty will surely extend to the 
question of reparations. The decline in the pound 
sterling is assured and that will drag down the currency 
of many other countries. The fall of sterling will de- 
press commodity prices and restrict international com- 
merce. Recovery will wait upon release from the 
shadow of reparations and war debts alike. And the 
continuation of economic misery will further exacerbate 
political controversies. 

Such optimism as I personally feel in the face of a 
new year is based upon the recognition that there is a 
growing appreciation in many countries that what 
seemed an isolated domestic problem has taken on the 
character of a world-wide question. The failure of 
every parochial remedy for the world-wide catastrophe 
is driving legislatures and peoples, against their will, 
to international codperation; not only in clearing away 
the débris of the /ast war, but in removing the paralyz- 
ing influence that the possibility of a next war exercises 
upon economic, financial, and political questions. 

But, in 1933, the three dominating circumstances are 
bound to be German political conditions, British eco- 
nomic and financial fortunes, and American debt policy 
in the face of world prostration. It is not impossible 
that the last may prove the decisive factor. 













iM NAMEN DER MENSCHLICHKEIT 
WERFEN SIE DIE WAFFE FORT! 
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Frenchman gladly obeys, and the unfortunate pacifist is obliterated—bang! German peace-workers, in the opinion 
of the’ German nationalists, are altogether too trusting these days. 
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War Debts and Commodity Prices 


A PERTINENT STUDY OF AMERICAN AND WORLD ECONOMICS 


By C. T. REVERE 


WW IT POSSIBLE to get an unbiased judg- 
ment on the greatest obstacle standing in 
the way of world recovery, this probably could be ex- 
pressed in the following brief summary: Each nation 
feels that it is faced with such distressing burdens that 
it cannot approach international problems except in a 
spirit of exaggerated national egotism. As we look 
around the circle, we see this exemplified in high tariffs 
with tariff reprisals, import restrictions, quota regula- 
tions, control of exchanges, demands for debt payments, 
pleas for cancellation or revision. 

Nearly every government, in its anxiety to protect 
its nationals from the grinding economic pressure, has 
resorted to political palliatives that have nothing to do 
with economic forces—largely as a sop to appease pub- 
lic clamor. In the United States and elsewhere the re- 
volt against low prices has taken the form of Farm 
Boards, valorization proposals, debenture plans, equali- 
zation fees with hopes in this country now reaching out 
to the latest miracle, the Voluntary Domestic Allot- 
ment scheme. All these panaceas have been devised to 
raise the domestic price, putting new burdens upon 
hcme consumers for the benefit of favored groups. 

But, above all, the inexorable fact stares us in the 
face that if recovery is to be brought about, it must 
come through a rise in the prices of raw materials and 
foodstuffs—world prices, not domestic prices, and that 
this rise cannot come until the incubus of the inter-gov- 
ernmental debts has been lifted from economy, 

This observation is made in full knowledge of the fact 
that many other causes for the world depression have 
been enumerated—over-speculation, American folly in 
lending too freely to Europe, strangling tariffs, lack of 
international codperation, foreign exchange regulations, 
and so on. But practically all these obstacles in the 
path of recovery were created by, and are closely inter- 
twined with, the inter-governmental debts. 

Our own country as creditor holds the key position. 
It is necessary only to look at our colossal burden of 
private and public debt, our millions of unemployed, 
and the stagnation of industry and trade, to realize 
that we have troubles enough of our own. It would be 
futile for us to think of reviewing or making a down- 
ward revision of the debts unless it could be shown that 
it would be distinctly to our own interest to do so. 

If the average American citizen is to gain a clear 
comprehension of the debts and their economic implica- 
tion, two facts must be brought clearly home to him: 
First, the economic obstacles standing in the way of 
collection, resulting chiefly from the peculiarities of our 
creditor position. Second, the advantages that would 
accrue from a coéperative attitude on this problem. 


™ The United States emerged from the war the great 


creditor nation of all time. On account of our natural 
position, we were unfitted to play such a réle. A 


creditor nation should be intrinsically situated to be a 
buyer of the products of other nations, in order to per- 
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mit them not only to liquidate their indebtedness but 
also to purchase certain essential products. 

For example, if Great Britain had come out of the 
war the outstanding world creditor, she would have been 
in the market for all varieties of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, practically none of which is produced within 
her borders. : 

The United States, on the other hand, had a vast 
agricultural output, including grains, meat products, 
cotton, copper, petroleum, and other commodities. In 
addition to this, during the war it had built up and 
speeded up an industrial machine that turned out all 
varieties of manufactured goods in excess of domestic 
needs. Consequently it wanted no wheat, no corn, no 
meat products, no cotton, no copper, no foodstuffs ex- 
cept some sugar and coffee, no raw materials except 
rubber, silk, and minor products. It was almost self- 
contained in manufactured goods. J 

England, it might once more be emphasized, would 
have taken most of these commodities and thus per- 
mitted the world to reduce its indebtedness to her. 


Es in the post-war decade 1920-1930 our 
political Jeaders feared the consequences of 
Europe’s attempts to liquidate its obligations. What 
might happen was vividly illustrated by the collapse of 
the German mark and the possibility of having our 
markets flooded by goods with costs based on depre- 
ciated currencies. In order to obstruct this flood, the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff was passed and signed by 4 
President Harding in September, 1922. By this act we 
announced to the world that the stupendous obligations 
of our former Allies could not be serviced by shipments 
of goods. The only things we had to present, in the way 
of an offset, were tourist expenditures and the remit- 
tances to Europe of our foreign-born laboring classes. 

Our action on post-war tariffs was quickly ‘followed 
by other countries, particularly the war debtor nations. 
These debtor countries were forced into a scramble to 
expand exports, thus bringing on a competition of re- 
ceding prices, while the mounting tariff barriers pro- 
duced a shrinkage of imports with its natural corollary 
of curtailed exports. Once more it was brought home 
that a nation which could not sell could not buy. 
Dwindling trade and falling prices, in combination with 
rising tariffs, reacted on each other. The repercussions 
abroad were found in lessened internal income, taxation 
difficulties, unbalanced governmental budgets, with en- 
suing weakness in various currencies. Foreign ex- 
changes grew unstable, thus generating more forces 
that reacted unfavorably on international trade. 

As the war debts were the beginning of the world] 
trouble, we must begin with the war debts to end the 
world trouble. These debts are debts between govern- 
ments. It proves nothing to point out that in our owny 
case, as creditor, the real creditors are the American tax- 
payers who furnished the money for the Liberty and 
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Victory Loans, out of the proceeds of which our Treas- 
ury made loans to the Allies. The real status of the 
debts remains as debts between governments. 
Governments, however, do not create the facilities and 
means of international payments. In order to pay debts 
they owe abroad, they collect in taxes from their own 
nationals the amounts to be converted into the cur- 
rencies of creditor nations. But the essential point to 
bear in mind is that the means of conversion must be 
provided by the funds coursing through the channels of 
international commerce and finance. Payments on the 
inter-governmental debts have to be taken out of the 
flow of funds between nations—from the foreign ex- 
change which rises out of trade between nations. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, the services of the war 
debts is a tax on world business which directly reduces 
the funds available for the maintenance—to say nothing 
of the increase—of world business and the support of 
world prices. Regarded in this light, we see that this 
reduction contributes directly to the progressive down- 
fall of world prices and the contraction of world trade, 
with all their unfavorable effects on our own domestic 
prices, domestic trade, profits, and employment of labor. 


Wi an impasse and its threat of catas- 
trophe, what contribution can our country 
make toward the solution of this vexed problem? If 
the United States is to present a sound formula for the 
composition of the inter-governmental debts, guided 
solely by enlightened self-interest, the approach must be 
made from a dual standpoint: First, where the burden 
would fall in the event of cancellation. Second, what 
advantages, if any, would accrue from such action, and 
what section of our population would benefit most. 

If one is to accept press dispatches quoting the utter- 
ances of political leaders from various parts of the 
country, as an index, he is justified in the assumption 
that opposition to reconsideration of the debt problem 
comes chiefly from the agricultural districts of the 
South and West. In these areas are thirty-two states 
south of the Potomac and Ohio and west of the Missis- 
sippi. While some sections of the Middle West, east of 
the Mississippi River, and certain localities of the 
North and East have expressed opposition to a recon- 
sideration of the question, sentiment has by no means 
the unanimity indicated in the South and West. 

It is essential to bear in mind that if our debtors are 
to liquidate their obligations, it will not be in the form 
of one sum representing billions, but it will come in an- 
nual payments at present about a quarter of a billion 
dollars. If we were to cancel these debts completely, 
which of course we should not and will not do, the 
American taxpayer would have to shoulder that burden, 
which would amount to approximately $2 per capita per 
annum for the entire United States. 

However, the thirty-two states referred to have a 
population of about 60,600,000. For the fiscal year 
ended June, 1931, they paid, approximately, only 19% 
per cent. of the revenue derived from the income and 
corporation taxes. The annual burden to which the 
citizens of these thirty-two states would be subjected, 
even by a complete cancellation of the debts, would be 
about 78 cents per capita. This would be about one- 
fifth of that which would be borne by the citizens of the 
sixteen states of the Middle West, North, and East 
which are less hostile to and (in certain important 
areas) even favorable to a new study of the problem. 
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It is just as well to take a look at the individual po- 
sition of several states. Even if the annual payment of 
$250,000,000 should be foregone, the additional burden 
that would fall upon the state of Mississippi would be 
approximately 10 cents per capita per annum. The 
citizens of Arkansas would have their tax burden in- 
creased to the extent of 12 cents per capita. Kansas is 
an agricultural state deriving, of course, a fairly large 
portion of her income from petroleum. Yet, in the 
event of complete cancellation, the inhabitants of Kan- 
sas would find themselves burdened by an annual addi- 
tion of only 95 cents per capita. 

It might be stated in passing that very little of this 
impost would be borne by the agricultural community, 
as most of these direct taxes fall upon merchants, 
manufacturers, oil producers, etc. 

It is a truism to argue that a friendly revision of the 
European debts would be an important forward step in 
the restoration of world trade. This is self-evident. In 
this connection it is important to consider what portions 
of the country would benefit most. In normal times, 
our exports of raw materials and foodstuffs constitute 
by far the largest percentage of our overseas shipments. 
Even in these days of depression, they hold a dominant 
place in our foreign commerce. 

The thirty-two states above mentioned produce 63 
per cent. of the nation’s meat products, 73 per cent. of 
exportable grains, all of our cotton, practically all of our 
copper, and 95 per cent. of our petroleum. Obviously, 
with a restoration of world trade these states—which 
would bear but a small part of the burden of debt re- 
vision—would be the outstanding beneficiaries. An ad- 
vance of 2% cents per pound in cotton would mean 
over $160,000,000 increased value for a thirteen million 
bale crop. An advance of 20 cents per bushel in wheat 
would add $130,000,000 to the value of a crop of 
650,000,000 bushels. 

On this point it might not be amiss to consider the 
advantages that would accrue to individual states from 
the rise in commodities resulting from economic reha- 
bilitation. Mississippi, burdened by 10 cents per capita 
per annum, by complete cancellation, would receive an 
increased income of $10.70 per capita from an advance 
of 2% cents per pound in the price of cotton. Arkansas, 
carrying an added impost of 12 cents per capita, would 
find its economic position similarly improved to the ex- 
tent of $12.50 per capita. Kansas, burdened with an 
additional 95 cents, would benefit by $11.90 per capita 
through an advance of 20 cents per bushel in wheat. 

Such a recovery in commodity prices should not be 
regarded as a mere theoretical assumption. One of the 
chief contributory causes of the present low commodity 
level is the dislocation of exchanges arising from the 
necessity of making payments in dollars to the United 
States. In order to meet this situation, the debtor 
countries have resorted to their only recourse—cutting 
down their imports and speeding up their exports in an 
effort to obtain a balance of trade. This has produced 
a dual strangulation of commerce, acting as a bar to the 


free flow of our raw materials abroad, and increasing 


the production of manufactured goods. 

It is doubtful if the full import of these nationalistic 
protective measures has been grasped by the American 
people. Here again we have a sword that cuts both 
ways to mutilate the forces of reconstruction. TIllustra- 
tive of steps taken to prevent paying out dollars, Ger- 
many has placed a duty of (Continued on page 63) 
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A STATE assumes control of certain local 
expenditures. Result, the property owner 
is saved 20 per cent. on his tax bill. 


vv 


A: GoveRNor of North Carolina during the 
past four years, I have advocated and tried 
to help achieve an orderly redistribution of the func- 
tions of government as between the state and the local 
units. One of the primary considerations in the en- 
actment of this North Carolina program was the de- 
velopment of a sound plan of state control of local 
expenditures. 

The total annual cost of local government through- 
out the nation increased from about three billion dol- 
lars at the end of the World War to about seven billion 
dollars last year. Under actual conditions the cost of 
local government today cannot be met in many units 
of the state. The reason is simple. Within three years 
the income of the nation has fallen from 90 billions to 
less than 50 billions, but the cost of local government 
has declined hardly at all. 

How have these local units—counties, cities, towns, 
districts—been able to maintain this unprecedented 
level of expenditure in the face of diminished resources 
with which to pay? The answer is one of the tragedies 
of local government: borrowed money. Local govern- 
ments have not only anticipated the future, they have 
spent it. The second answer is that local governments 
began to be weaned away from the primitive concept 
of government and began to lean upon the bigger 
reservoir—the State. State aid for local roads, state 
aid for public schools, state aid for public health are 
but three of the more important fields in which local 
support has been so supplemented by the State that in 
many instances the State itself bears the major burden. 

While government in its expanding services has come 
to be the most important and most complex business 
in our nation, the doctrine of local self-government has 
come in large measure to be a means toward local 
power to mismanage. It has resulted in local units get- 
ting into financial trouble and laying their burden on 
the lap of the state. 

Between 1919 and 1931 the total cost of government 
in North Carolina, state and local, rose from about 
$23,500,000 annually to more than $100,000,000 annu- 
ally. It is true that state expenditures increased more 
rapidly than local expenditures. But the increase in 
State expenditures was necessitated by the ever grow- 
ing demand by counties for state aid in support of 
local services. In 1930, 75 per cent. of the cost of gov- 
ernment was spent by and through, or for, local units. 

It was the cumulative effect of this policy which set 
the stage for and prepared the way for the North Caro- 
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North Carolina Curbs Spending 





By O. MAX GARDNER 
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lina plan of state control of local expenditures which 
was enacted by the 1931 General Assembly. North 
Carolina has 100 counties varying in size, in population, 
in wealth. Yet each was attempting to maintain its 
public service on a more or less uniform scale, regard- 
less of its ability. It is needless for me to say to you 
that some of the counties were walking upright under 
the load, others were stumbling, not a few had fallen 
down. It was not a promising situation that con- 
fronted the 1931 General Assembly, as the local units 
were crumbling under the weight of incapacity. 

We were cognizant of the fact that in 1931 we had 
one important ally which in normal times could not be 
counted upon. That ally was the depression. Inertia 
and resistance to change, in the masses of citizens, often 
block carefully planned reform in government. This is 
especially true in times of normal prosperity. The con- 
tinuous and progressive shrinkage of income and earn- 
ings, which was a natural concomitant of the depres- 
sion, made the property taxes levied by local units 
especially burdensome. The continuous dwindling of 
crop values and industrial output eventually led to the 
slogan “taxes on property must be reduced.” And the 
reduction must not be a theoretical reduction. It must 
be a practical reduction in fact, a reduction that would 
touch the most sensitive nerve of the collective citizen- 
ship of the state—the pocketbook. It was at this point 
that the state stepped in and invoked the doctrine that 
the government that supplies the revenue must control 
the policy. North Carolina pioneered. It pioneered 
in state control of local expenditures for local roads, 
for public schools and for local public debt. 


pate opis for the maintenance of county 
roads was accordingly taken from the county 
commissioners and placed upon the State Highway 
Department. Since July 1,. 1931, every foot of the 
45,000 miles of county roads in North Carolina has 
been maintained by the State Highway Department 
with an efficient organization covering the entire state. 
In taking over the roads from the counties the state 
went a step further and assumed the cost of mainte- 
nance of county prisoners. It removed these men from 
county jails and chain-gangs where they had been con- 
fined and worked under conditions which were unsatis- 
factory, and at times inhumane. These men have been 
placed in some twenty-four concentration camps, ad- 
vantageously located throughout the state, and they 
furnish a considerable part of the common labor in the 
maintenance and construction of state highways and 
county roads. 

Recognizing public education as a state function the 
General Assembly placed the responsibility for the op- 
eration of the constitutional public school term upon 
the state itself to be paid for out of the state’ treasury. 
This relieved the counties of providing for primary sup- 
port of the public school system out of local revenue, 
that is, out of property taxes. (Continued on page 59) 
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ILL 1933 SEE BREWING reéstablished 

as the important American industry -it 
was in 1918? To help beer stage its come- 
back, many organizations have offered im- 
pressive sets of figures as to the revenue- 
producing and business-stimulating possi- 
bilities in a revival of the brewing industry. 


Beer as now proposed would legally con- 
tain 4 per cent. of alcohol by volume. Bear- 
ing a tax of $6 a barrel, it would produce 
$300,000,000 in revenue annually. This figure 
is based on a national consumption of 50 
million barrels, the quantity produced in 
1918. That amount of revenue nearly equals 
20 per cent. of the annual federal Internal 
Revenue collection. 


Legalization of beer would mean con- 
sumption within the next two years of 44 
million bushels of malt and 800 million 
pounds of other ingredients, including hops, 
sugar, and rice. These figures might later 
increase as the number of legitimate brew- 
eries increases from the 200 now making 
near-beer to the 1100 operated in 1918. 








BEFORE BREWERIES RESUME their pre-prohibition activities, 360 million dollars must be 
spent on plant rehabilitation. Approximately 300,000 men would be engaged at first. 
After completion of new plant work, the figure would drop to the 100,000 needed to maintain 


regular manufacturing operations as in 1914. Another 100,000 would be employed as dispensers. 


New capital investments would be 175 million dollars; materials, 75 million; new cases, 
12 million; new bottles, 15 million; new labels, corks, and caps, 5 million; new cooperage, 
40 million; delivery trucks, 15 million; advertising and sales campaigns, 18 million. 


Related industries which might expect to be favorably affected by legalization of beer 
are bottling plants; cooperage plants; railroads; plants manufacturing brewing apparatus, 
delivery trucks, barrels, and refrigerating machinery. Hotels and restaurants could expect 
incteased business. 


The photographs on these pages, by Ewing Galloway, were taken in the Schaefer Brewery, 
Brooklyn, where near-bear has been manufactured since prohibition. This plant, like the 
majority of near-beer manufacturers, has made its product by subjecting real beer to a 
de-alcoholization process. 
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MILLION TONS OF COAL, it is esti- 

mated, could be consumed in a year 
by the power plants of a legalized brewing 
industry. Above is a flywheel in the power 
plant of a brewery. At left, yeast-scum is 
being removed from fermenting malt. 
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IVE COPPER BREW KETTLES like those above— 

each worth $12,000—will be found in a moderately 
large brewery. In these kettles are cooked products 
of agriculture: mash made from barley, and hops. The 
resulting liquor is sent through elaborate refrigerating 
systems. The finished product is distributed in barrels 
or bottles. The machine at the left sterilizes, fills, and 
caps 120 bottles of beer a minute. 
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Will Automobiles Lead the Way? 


By HOWARD FLORANCE 


ONLY one-fourth as many cars were 
bought in 1932 as in 1929. Yet the 
automobile industry is prepared to 
lead the country out of depression 
once more, as it did ten years ago. 


A MERE INFANT then, the automobile industry 
led the country out of depression in 1922. 
It had help, of course, from the new-born radio indus- 
try; and both were aided by a housing shortage, which 
carried people out into the suburbs where automobiles 
and radios became necessities. 

Taking account of stock in 1933, when the stage is 
all set for new leadership, what do we find? The 
“talkie” was born five years too soon, and grew too 
fast ; it cannot now help. Television presumably is not 
yet strong enough for the task. Aircraft is a lively 
candidate. The possibilities of electric refrigeration 
have hardly been tapped. A new science of washed air 
and controlled temperature is knocking at the door. 

If all these should fail, or hestitate too long, the 
automobile industry stands ready to play the role of 
rescuer a second time. 

The world applauds a good housekeeper, and the 
motor industry surely has kept its house in order dur- 
ing these years of business depression. Those who sup- 
ply us with sugar, coffee, cotton, copper, silver—the 
list is an imposing one—could declare a year’s holiday 
without achieving a shortage; and their full recovery is 
thus remote. 

But the makers of automobiles have shrunk produc- 
tion quotas ever smaller, to match declining sales. 
There are no cars on hand in embarrassing quantity, 
either at the factory or in dealers’ showrooms. During 
the eleven months ended with November 30, for ex- 
ample, General Motors dealers sold to consumers 60,000 
more cars than the factories were selling to the dealers. 
There were, in other words, 60,000 fewer cars in dealers’ 
showrooms. Any increase in consumer purchases in this 
new year, 1933, will therefore be felt immediately by 
the workman at the factory. Quickness of response in 
the bloodstream of an industry—from consumer’s 
pocketbook to factory payroll—surely is one measure of 
leadership out of depression. Similarly it can be demon- 
strated that the automobile industry was among the first 
to feel that modest upturn in business which revived 
drooping spirits last summer. 

What industry has a better claim to leadership? It 
ranks first in value of its products, according to the 
last Census of Manufactures (1929). In that year this 
value was $3,722,793,274. It is responsible for 85 per 
cent. of the gasoline refining industry, for 80 per cent. 
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of the rubber industry, 60 per cent. of the plate glass 
business, and so on through a long list of commodities, 
including 16 per cent. of the country’s finished rolled 
steel. Buy that new car which you want or need, and 
you will help to keep the wheels turning in a score of 
other industries. 

There are nearly 26 million motor vehicles on our 
highways and streets; at least there are that many 
whose owners pay for license plates. The average life 
of a motor car has been seven and a quarter years—an 
estimate carefully computed but also roughly proved 
by the fact that registrations (license plates) in any 
year usually exceed slightly the factory output for 
domestic use during the previous seven years. For 
every car that lives longer than this allotted life span, 
some other car dies prematurely. Depression, it is 
assumed, is now operating to extend materially the 
average retirement age. 

At any rate, it is estimated that automobiles pro- 
duced and sold in the United States during 1931—only 
2,148,181 as compared with 4,624,209 in 1929—did not 
even cover replacements. There were no new owners 
of new cars and no multiple-car buyers, judging from 
the statistics. That year 1931 was indeed a bad one; but 
it was far better than 1932 will prove to have been and 
better than any year prior to 1922. 
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WALTER P. CHRYSLER, an outstanding personality in the 

automobile industry, hopes that his new 1933 six-cylinder 

Plymouth (with which he is pictured above) will capture 
leadership in the low-price field. 
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Over-expansion in the automobile industry 

is a simple story, simply told. High-pressure 
salesmanship and easy terms played a part; 
but above all it was the result of an over- 
powering desire on the part of men and 
women by the million—young and old, rich 
as well as poor—to own an automobile. 
Ever lowering prices, a constantly improving 
product, our Aladdin-like creation of good 
roads, cheap gasoline—all these combined to 
change the automobile within a very few 
years from a luxury toa necessity. There are 
more automobiles in the United States than 
telephones. In California, believe it or 
not, there is an automobile for every 234 
persons, four cars for every eleven human 
beings. 

Prior to 1929, and for four years, the an- 
nual production of motor cars in the United 
States approximated 4,300,000, except that 
in 1927 there were nearly a million less be- 
cause Mr. Ford’s factories were closed for 
many months in preparation for a new model. 
In 1929, that year of great prosperity, the 
industry brought forth a million cars in ex- 
cess of what had seemed a normal level, 
reaching a peak figure of 5,360,000. In 1930 
production fell off by two million cars, and in 
1931 there was a further loss of another mil- 
lion. In the year just closed the industry 
will find that it produced not more than 
1,360,000 passenger cars and trucks—a 
loss of four million from the high point 
of three years ago. For every car manu- 
factured in 1932, four were turned out in 
the peak year 1929. 

Declining sales have exercised no retarding 
influence upon automotive engineering and 
design. Balloon tires and four-wheel brakes 
came in the era of prosperity; but “free 
wheeling,” “synchro-mesh,” “floating power,” ‘‘stream- 
lining,” have become familiar during the era of de- 
pression. We have seen wholly new cars, like the 
popular Plymouth, creation of Chrysler, and the 
Rockne, creation of Studebaker. We have seen 
Mr. Ford’s emphasis change from a 4-cylinder car, 
not to a 6 as had long been rumored, but to an 8. 
And rarely in the past has the air been more full 
of speculative comment regarding mergers, new cars, or 
improved design. 

Perhaps it was to be expected, but it has been plain 
that hard times have made the low-priced car increas- 
ingly popular. Registration figures indicate a produc- 
tion, in the first ten months of 1932, of 306,000 Chev- 
rclets, 232,000 Fords, and 96,000 Plymouths. ‘These 
three makes, which lead in the low-price field, ac- 
counted for 634,000 cars out of a total of 1,000,000 reg- 
istrations of new cars in the first ten months of 1932. 
The Hudson Motor Car Company entered this field in 
July with a new Essex—called the Terraplane—selling 
at the lowest price, we are told, ever placed upon a 
6-cylinder car. 

More than the average man realizes, the production 
of passenger cars in the United States is largely in the 
hands of a few companies. General Motors Corpor- 
ation sponsors the Cadillac, LaSalle, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
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MASS PRODUCTION brings the average consumer a bigger and better car 
than he had hoped to buy—for less money. An assembly line is pictured 
above showing 1933 model Plymouth cars nearly ready for the consumer. 
Introduced a year and a half ago, this car is now the third largest selling 
passenger automobile. 


Pontiac, and Chevrolet. Chrysler Motors sponsors the 
Chrysler, Dodge, DeSoto, and Plymouth. Studebaker 
Corporation sponsors the Pierce Arrow, Studebaker, 
and Rockne. Ford Motor Company includes also the 
Lincoln; the Auburn Automobile Company makes also 
the Cord; the Hudson Motor Car Company manufac- 
tures also the Essex. Here we have nineteen lines of 
passenger cars, concentrated in the hands of six com- 
panies. That a single line can be successfully manu- 
factured and sold, however, is attested by the 
continuing popularity of such names as Nash, Frank- 
lin, Graham-Paige, Hupmobile, Packard, Reo, and 
Willys-Overland. 

Paragraphs that follow will take the reader on a brief 
journey into the finances of three leaders in the auto- 
mobile industry: General Motors Corporation is on 
our list because it is the largest maker of. passenger 
cars. Chrysler Corporation is included because it has 
the unique record of selling more cars in 1932 than in 
1931, and more in 1931 than in 1930. Nash Motors 
Company is selected as the third representative because 
it is an outstanding example of those things that are 
admired in business management. Ford Motor Com- 


pany is omitted because it is privately owned, with its 
financial set-up a matter that concerns only Henry Ford 
and his son Edsel Ford. 
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General Motors 


URING its best year, 1929, General Motors sold 

1,498,792 cars to consumers in the United States. 
During 1932 it sold about 500,000 (the figures for De- 
cember being our own estimate). Thus we find that 
whereas the automobile industry in general suffered a 
falling-off of 75 per cent., General Motors shows a loss 
of only 66 per cent. in those three years. Stated in 
terms of dollars, and including its various affiliated en- 
terprises, the corporation enjoyed sales approximating 
$1,500,000,000 in 1928 and again in 1929, which dropped 
to $800,000,000 in 1931. 

The company has 43 million shares of stock out- 
standing, three-tenths of which are owned by the 
DuPont Company. Its stockholder list has grown from 
3000 in 1917, and 66,000 in 1927, to 
365,000 in 1932. It manufactures 


Standard Sanitary Corporation, and Mr. Owen DP, 
Young, chairman of the General Electric Company. 


Chrysler Corporation 


‘ies THAN eight years old, Chrysler Corporation is the 
third largest manufacturer of automobiles in the 
United States (General Motors being first, and the Ford 
Motor Company second). One-sixth of all new cars 
registered in the first half of 1932 were Chrysler-made. 
The company was organized in 1925, bringing before 
the public for the first time the name of Walter P. 
Chrysler. He had been a railroad mechanic in his 
youth, and entered the automobile industry by way of 
a locomotive factory. For many years he was associ- 
ated with Buick, then the largest selling car in the 
General Motors group; and from 
the presidency of Buick he was pro- 





six makes of automobiles, priced 


moted to the vice-presidency of 
General Motors. 





from $500 to $15,000, securing 43 
per cent. of all passenger car busi- 
ness in 1931. In addition, its sub- 
sidiaries manufacture motor bodies 
and accessories, motor trucks, me- 


HOW TO MAKE AN AUTOMOBILE 


Properly assembled, these ingredients 
will make a _ Chevrolet 
five-passenger coach. 


In 1928, three years after the 
Chrysler Corporation was organ- 
ized, it bought the Dodge proper- 
ties; and now it produces Chrysler 













chanical refrigerators, airplanes, do- = Steel.................. .1606 pounds cars in sixes and eights, Dodges in 
mestic electric light and power Iron.................... a da sixes and eights, the De Soto Six, 
plants, and such. It owns automo- Wood............ = and the Plymouth Six. In addition 
bile factories in England and Ger- — al 9 c there are Dodge trucks, buses, and 
eS ee ee ae} eee eee ee Pe) : 
i and maysroriel sai on all a. 33 Oe a and Fargo we ag i 
the continents of the worid. ; BEA Songs te es 6 3 € company entered the low- 
Have three years of depression (Copper. wf price field with the “floating power” 
endangered General Motors finan- [ead................... 2 « Plymouth car in July, 1931. Asa 
cially ? We find a good answer in Tin..................... 5 « result, it achieved the extraordi- 
the first item on its annual finan- ene See se * nary distinction of selling more au- 
cial statement—‘“cash, U. S. Gov- Dye, chemicals. . a tomobiles in 1931 than in 1930; and 
ernment and other marketable se- Acids... . . bette teens aa well past midyear in 1932 it was 
curities”. Here is the record: — varnish............ : : selling more than in 1931. Within 
1929, December 31..$127,381,530  Amphilteeeene Bo eo 
? " ibis on ok yt iscellaneous............ 55 s S 
1930, December 31.. 179,037,071 In 1928 and 1929 the gross sales 
1931, December 31.. 205,029,119 nO re 2665 pounds Of Chrysler Corporation were about 
1932, September 30.. 209,098,832 $350,000,000, reduced to $208,000,- 
000 in 1930 and to $184,000,000 in 
Distributed among its 43 niio9 3) For the first half of 1932 the 


shares of stock, this cash item alone 

means that the holder of each share actually owns $5 
in the cash drawer. Yet the market values of a share 
dropped to less than $8 in July (from $91 in 1929). In 
mid-December, 1932, it was $14. 

It has continued to charge off generous sums for de- 
preciation of plant and equipment, exceeding 37 million 
dollars in each of the last two years, upon a book valu- 
ation of 600 millions. It has almost doubled its reserve 
against doubtful accounts receivable. It has written 
off an extraordinary loss due to revaluing its capital 
abroad, because of depreciated currencies. It has re- 
adjusted inventories to declining prices. And its finan- 
cial statements show many other signs of progressive 
management. 

On the General Motors board of directors are four 
DuPonts; four Fisher brothers; two vice-presidents of 
the DuPont Company, including Mr. John J. Raskob; 
nine vice-presidents of General Motors itself, and its 
president, Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.; three bank presi- 
dents; two members of the house of Morgan; and two 
heads of other giant industries—Mr. Clarence M. 
Woolley, chairman of the American Radiator and 
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sales were at the rate of $180,000,- 
000 annually. It will be seen that with Plymouth sales 
running at three times the rate of the previous year, and 
the De Soto car more than holding its own, there has 
been a sharp drop in the sales of Chryslers and Dodges. 

Chrysler’s profit was 30 million dollars in 1928, 22 
million in 1929, almost nothing in 1930, 114 millions in 
1931, with a presumptive deficit when 1932 books are 
closed. 

There are nearly 414 million shares of stock outstand- 
ing (with $43,000,000 of bonded debt inherited from 
Dodge Brothers, due in 1940 and gradually being re- 
tired). The company’s cash position is a tribute to 
sound management. Its balance sheet shows “cash and 


marketable securities” : 


1930) (GBecember 31) .. 2... 6205088 $41,644,402 
3031 (December 31). ....00.65..05 50,232,835 
NRE Cie OOS is ee hs 53,761,136 


Thus there was more than enough cash on hand to 
retire the whole bonded debt, There was, indeed, $13 in 
cash for every share of stock on June 30, last, though on 
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THE 1933 MODELS of all 
cars will have a greater 
degree of streamlining 
than has heretofore been 
known. The new Buick 
model, pictured at the 
right, is equipped with 
the latest innovation in 
Fisher body construction, 
no-draft ventilation. Ver- 
tically-split windows, the 
fore-section of which is 
pivoted at top and bot- 
tom, so that it may be 
turned to any desired 
angle, furnishes the means 
of regulating the ventila- 
tion of the interior. 


that day a share of stock could be bought for $6. At 
the peak in 1929 Chrysler stock cost $135. Its current 
market value (December 10) is $17. 


Nash Motors 


N° COMMENTATOR upon automobile manufacturing 
companies, from the standpoint of quality product 
or financial set-up, needs to apologize for including Nash 
Motors in his survey. It makes 6-cylinder and 8-cylin- 
der cars, at Kenosha, Wisconsin. Charles W. Nash, its 
founder, came over from the presidency of General 
Motors, in 1916. He had been a farmer in his youth, 
later a “trimmer” for a company which made road- 
carts. The road-cart company became a carriage 
maker, and the trimmer ultimately became superintend- 
ent. It happened that the owner of the carriage plant 
was William C. Durant, dynamic pioneer in the era of 
the horseless carriage. Durant founded the Buick 
Motor Car Company in 1905 and the General Motors 
Company in 1908. He made Mr. 

























stock could have been bought for $8 last July, and for 
$13 last month. At the high point in 1929 its market 
value was $118. Always generous in the matter of divi- 
dends, Nash Motors has continued to pay something to 
the stockholders—$1.50 quarterly up to May, 1930; $1 
quarterly to August, 1931; 50 cents to May, 1932; and 


25 cents in August and November last. Surplus has 
been drawn upon for dividends that were paid in the 
last three years. 

A firm policy of keeping production in line with sales 
has caused the company to close its Milwaukee plant 
entirely, and to keep the factory at Kenosha open only 
when there are orders on hand or in sight. It made 
10,000 cars in its best quarter of 1932. 


@ © THREE AUTOMOBILE companies have been selected 
for discussion here. With the Ford Motor Company— 
which for more than a quarter-century has been the 
dominant factor in the industry, though privately 
owned—they constitute outstanding examples of that 
combination of imagination, initia- 





Nash, in due time, president of 
each. Mr. Nash left General Mo- 
tors in 1916 to establish his own 


RISE AND FALL OF AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
(in the U. S.) 


tive, courage, and conservatism 
which has brought the industry 
through three years of depression. 
Some other companies have been 


automobile company, lending his Pitdmetion Exports : 
name to the product. | 1924 3.602.540 292.522 less fortunate, yet even in normal 
Nash Motors enjoyed huge 1925 4.265.830 427.989 times the special graveyard for 
profits in a period beginning ten 1926 4,300,934 392,080 automobile makers is spotted with 
years ago, and two split-ups gave 1927 *3,401,326 465,749 trademarks once familiar but later 
the stockholder 40 shares for 1, 1928 4,358,748 582,165 forgotten. Competition is keen 
with 3 shares of preferred (later 1929 5,358,420 733,066 and greatly to the benefit of the 
redeemed at par) thrown in for pi ee oe ultimate consumer. 
good measure. In the cash drawer ab teis 4a ge anne The automobile industry stands 
are $12,000,000 in cash and $24,- Bee Cem. ae , ready, with its house in order, to 
1 ities *In 1927 the Ford factories were closed ssi 
000,000 in government securities casts 42, the Wend fompeing. “were, cleee lead the country out of depression 


—equivalent to $13 for each share 


when the consumer beckons—but 
not a moment before. 





of stock outstanding. Vet the 
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ELIMINATE WASTE; 


Can New York City Economize? 


BUT DON'T CURTAIL SOCIAL SERVICES 





By ROBERT E. SIMON 


T= NEVER have been popular, and probably 
never will be. They have gone through the 
vicissitudes of furnishing income for the large land- 
owners and for maintaining his armies; they were the 
cause of bloody revolutions when they were the source 
of riotous expenditure by nobility. During the last 
century a constantly increasing part of the taxes col- 
lected has been used for services, rendered by the com- 
munity as a whole, which formerly were a charge on 
private philanthropy. 

Is the cost of government to continue upward, or has 
it reached its peak? Most discussion recently has been 
along the line of retrenchment. Positive statements are 
made that we have reached the limit of the taxpayer’s 
ability to pay, and that unless great economies are made 
effective dire results will follow. 

The total wealth of a community is a given amount. 
The total of its needs translated into modern terms— 
including social welfare, medical care, free educational 
and recreational facilities, in addition to the civic func- 
tions of government—represent another amount. 

Now there must be decided the burning perennial 
question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” The commun- 
ity’s answer in this generation in this country has been 
in the affirmative; and it has been echoed and reéchoed 
in as many languages as there are peoples. Therefore 
the fundamental question in considering taxes, which 
must first be answered, is: Does the combined wealth 
of the community permit of carrying out this modern 
and far-sighted program of providing for what we con- 
sider the needs of the people? 

Surely none of the critics who generalize about the 
size of our budgets—municipal, state, and national— 
would suggest giving up the telephone, the automobile, 
the radio, or any of the thousand modern conveniences 
that physical science has provided and which are ac- 
cepted as necessities by our civilization. No more, in 
my opinion, can we change the trend that social science 
is following. 

With the increasing demands of the community there 
will be the need of constant vigilance. Every right- 
thinking individual will agree that rigorous economy 
should be exacted of all public officials and bodies. 
Waste should be eliminated wherever it exists; but even 
if this be done it seems quite evident that the cost of 
government is and will continue to be on the increase. 
More and more of the community’s responsibility is 
being included in the functions of government. 

An enlightening and helpful study of what causes 
increases in municipal budgets was made by Lane D. 
Upson in “The Growth of City Government,” a study 
in the city of Detroit. In 1830 the function of govern- 
ment included twenty-three activities, such as collecting 
of tolls and licensing, control of weights and measures, 
and fire prevention. During the next fifty years the 
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number had increased to seventy-four, among which 
were libraries, reading rooms, elementary day schools, 
evening and high schools, and parks. 

After fifty years more had passed, by 1930, we find 
three hundred and six items provided for. The com- 
munity was then paying for teachers’ college, kinder- 
garten, ungraded classes, art library with exhibits and 
instruction, reference and children’s library, classes for 
deaf, general hospital, milk inspection, outdoor relief, 
medical inspection for school children, school lunches, 
bathing beaches, park nursery, band concerts, green- 
houses, aquarium, conservatory, and pensions for fire- 
men, policemen, and teachers. This is a far cry from 
the simple list of functional government prior to 1830. 

A study of the growth of New York City’s budget 
would show a parallel situation. But not only is the 
number of functions continually added to, but also 
those already provided for in the budget cost more to 
administer. May I illustrate by two items selected at 
random. In 1910 the register of high school pupils was 
36,624, and in 1931 the total number of students in 
junior and senior high schools was 299,057—not to men- 
tion the increased number of subjects taught. 

Another example is the traffic squad. Before the ad- 
vent of the automobile there was no need for such. In 
1910 only 989 men were needed. By 1932 the increase 
was over three-fold, and we find 2945 men in that 
division on the payroll. 

Comparing budgets of 1922 and 1932, we find in 
round figures the following provisions: 


1922 1932 

Education $94,000,000 $156,600,000 
Health (including hospitals, 
child welfare and tenement- 
house supervision).......... 


Libraries, parks, and amusements 


20,100,000 
8,114,662 


49,700,000 
12,966,337 


In addition to these, including contributions to char- 
itable institutions, the total for such services in 1922 
was $135,000,000. In 1932 it was $256,300,000. The 
increase was almost 100 per cent. in ten years. 

In making the budget for this year the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment attempted to achieve its 
major savings by reducing the above services without 
making an effort at administrative economy and elimi- 
nating actual waste. It is my opinion that notwith- 
standing the reactionary attitude taken this year, and 
even after such economies as should be made have been 
effected, the budgets of the future will continue to in- 
clude more and more the type of social services I have 
mentioned. The need of them is understood, and the 
demand has been created. The trend is away from 
private philanthropy and charity. Public agencies are 
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expected to render these services as a part of govern- 
mental responsibility. 

While comparisons of the size of budgets with the 
population may be interesting, they prove little. The 
question is, what services are being rendered, how are 
they being administered, and what is the ability of the 
community to pay? Obviously a budget of $1,000,000 
to a community of a comparatively small number of 
citizens with a very large combined wealth, would be 
a very light burden, while the same budget would be 
unbearable to a much larger community with very small 
combined wealth. 

The taxable sources for income are of utmost im- 
portance. The burden should be spread to where it 
can be most easily borne and collected. There should 
be the widest and most equitable distribution in order 
that the largest possible number of citizens may be 
alive to their direct responsibility to the cost’ of city 
government. 

Real estate bears the largest burden, but it also is 
one of the fairest measures of a community’s wealth. 
In New York City the budget during the ten years 
1920 to 1930 increased about 108 per cent. and the 
assessed valuations of real estate about 102 per cent., 
while the population increased only about 43 per cent. 
It is claimed that real estate is over-assessed, and there 
must be a reduction of 30 per cent. These figures are 
not the result of study, but merely estimates. There is 
no doubt that some properties are assessed very much 





above their value, but on the other hand there are others 
which have not been assessed at their fair value. What 
is needed is a more equitable valuation, The tax 
burden, however, is not caused by the amount of 
assessed value or by rate, but by the amount of the 
budget and from what sources it may be obtained. 

We must therefore squarely face the fact that we 
are going to continue to be “our brother’s keeper.” We 
must face the inevitable, and expect larger budgets. 
But in order to relieve the burden on real estate, a 
greater number of taxable sources must be drawn upon. 
The state will, therefore, probably be compelled to take 
over further responsibilities to relieve local commun- 
ities, in addition to those which it already has assumed 
in education, widows’ pensions and workmen’s com- 
pensation. There are fields yet to be explored, such as 
unemployment relief. 

New sources of revenue should be explored. Services 
rendered should be made as nearly self-supporting as 
practicable. 

We should not only watch the budget when it is being 
prepared; we should weigh the importance and value 
of each new undertaking before it is assumed, and 
measure its probable growth and cost. We should be 
constantly vigilant to eliminate waste and extrava- 
gance. We should demand a maximum of efficiency in 
administration. We should use every method and op- 
portunity to make each individual citizen, as far as 
possible, tax conscious. 


England and America: Some Contrasts 
By CHARLES F. THWING 


To the Englishman marriage is the joining of families 
of both the past and the future, as well as of the 
present. To the American marriage is the uniting of 


two individuals. 
° ° ° 


The Englishman is inclined to trust no man till he 
has proved himself good and true. The American is 
inclined to trust any man till he has proved himself a 
scoundrel. 

° ° ° 
The English tendency is to develop the individual, 


the American to develop the community. 
° fe} ° 


The Englishman seems to have a more constant and 
deeper sense of patronizingness; the American of 
equality. 

° ° ° 

England makes few laws and enforces them. Amer- 

ica, in both state and federal government, makes many 


laws and enforces few. 
° ° ° 


In England the criminal has few chances of escaping 
conviction, and fewer still of pardon. In America the 
criminal has few fears of conviction and many hopes of 
freedom. In one case the motto is “He ought to be 
punished—punish him.” In the other, “Give the poor 


dog a chance.” 
° ° ° 


The Englishman lives more in a world of reality, 
both in thought and act; the American more in a world 
of imagination and optimism. 
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In England the government of the great cities is 
honest and effective. In America the government of the 
great cities is the weakest part of the whole system. It 


is liable to be extravagant, ineffective, corrupt. 
° ° ° 


The Englishman remembers yesterday ; the American 
forgets it. The Englishman thinks of and for today, 
and anticipates tomorrow. The American works for 


today and takes little thought for tomorrow. 
° ° ° 


The thinking of the Englishman is more consistent, 
more continuous, more concentrated. The thinking of 
the American is more diffuse, more general, more 


volatile. 
° ° ° 


In the English system, Parliament is omnipotent. It 
makes or unmakes. In America is found no such single 
power. Power is, under the Constitution, subject to 


many divisions and diffusions. 
° ° 


° 
What result would follow the veto by the English 
sovereign of an act of Parliament, is a remote academic 
question. In the American system scores of vetoes of 
acts of Congress by a President have brought neither 


revolution nor intimations of revolt. 
° ° ° 


The Englishmen believes in and uses the understate- 
ment; the American believes in and uses the power of 
the overstatement. In the interest of truthfulness the 
first represents the right of magnifying, the second rep- 
resents the duty of minimizing. 
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Radio City in Rockefeller Center 














LOOKING DOWN upon the three mid-Manhattan blocks which have been transformed into 
Rockefeller Center. The central structure, dominating the project, is the 70-story R.C.A. Building. 
In the foreground corner is the new RKO Building which houses the mammoth Radio City Music 
Hall, while in the right corner of the development is the new RKO Roxy Theater. These three 
comprise Radio City. The towering spires of St. Patrick's Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, seen at the 
left side center, appear dwarfed. 


= CENTER in New 
York City is rapidly achiev- 
ing the ultimate scope which its creators 
desired. The purchase of the last part of 
the prope.ty for the world’s largest pri- 
vate building project has been satisfac- 
torily arranged. The last stone on the 
exterior of the largest unit in the plan, 
the R. C. A. building has been placed. 
The two theaters, integral parts of the 
plan, have been opened. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s original conception 
in planning Rockefeller Center was to 
provide a new and beautiful home for 
the Metropolitan Opera House. With this 
as a nucleus he proposed to expand and 
build around it. But, after he had ac- 
quired control of most of the property 
needed for the venture, difficulties arose. 
The plans had to be altered. It was then 
decided that the buildings should pro- 
vide shops and offices for the mid-town 
area, and work was begun with a new 
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goal in view. Plans were made for 
twelve structures which were to be 
built according to the stagger or set-back 
plan—the newly accepted type of city 
architecture. 

A British Empire Building, now under 
construction has been leased by an 
English company in advance of its com- 
pletion. Facing on Fifth Avenue, it will 
be six stories high and will have spacious 
roof gardens and terraces in addition to 
its shops and offices. Its architectural 
twin, separated from it by a promenade, 
and likewise facing on Fifth Avenue, has 
already been leased by a French syndi- 
cate. Italian and German units are be- 
ing arranged as correlated parts of the 
Center. 

At an early stage in the progress of 
the venture, Owen D. Young saw its 
possibilities. Accordingly, with his asso- 
ciates he participated in the planning by 
taking long-term leases for the Radio 
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Corporation of America, the National 
Broadcasting Company, and the Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corporation. 

The three buildings which belong to 
these companies are opposite the French 
and English buildings, in the western 
section of Rockefeller Center and are 
spoken of collectively as Radio City. 

The largest building in the entire de- 
velopment is the seventy-story R. C. A. 
Building which is scheduled to be fin- 
ished in May of this year. There are 
twenty-six broadcasting studios on the 
first ten floors of this building. On other 
floors are television equipment and audi- 
tion rooms. A concourse incorporates an 
exhibition hall, an auditorium and a cen- 
tral meeting place. : 

Noise silencers and air filters are in 
all the offices, and fifty-five elevators 
with a maximum speed of 20 feet a sec- 
ond can accommodate three hundred 
and twenty people every minute. The 
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elevators will be equipped with the new- 
est automatic signal and control devices; 
electric “eyes” will safeguard passengers 
leaving and entering elevators; and a 
remarkable device—the “Safe-T-Ray” 
will provide protection against the pos- 
sibility of being jammed in a door, an 
old nightmare. 

Photo-electric cells concealed in the 
elevator doors catch the shadow of any 
object coming in their path, and auto- 
matically stop the door in its progress. 
This device is fascinating in its unerr- 
ing efficiency. It may slow up the ele- 
vator service when people find out about 
it and keep opening and shutting the 
doors with personal demonstrations. 

The second structure in importance in 
Rado City is the thirty-one story RKO 
Bu:'ding, which was completed in record 
time. Radio City Music Hall, an inte- 
gral unit of this building, was opened to 
the public on December 27. Two days 
later the RKO Roxy motion picture 
house gave its initial performance. 


: opening of these two amusement 
centers is a landmark in the history of 
the theater in America, and a distinct 
contribution to the annals of civic 
achievement. The price of admission is 
comparatively low; and, once inside, the 
great American public will be presented 
with a liberal education in esthetics and 
provided with the best and most finished 
performances. These theaters, curiously, 
while devoted to entertainment will be a 
means of spreading a thin layer of cul- 
ture over a great many minds. 

Everything about the Mu- 
sic Hall is superlative. It is 
the largest theater in the 
world. It uses enough elec- 
tricity to light a moderate 
sized city. The electrical 
appliances include a gigantic 
stage curtain operated by 
thirteen motors and run by 
remote control, three stage 
elevators which can raise or 
lower the stage as a unit or 
in three separate sections, a 
revolving turn table set in 
the middle, in the center of 
which is an opening through 
which fountains and other 
water effects will play and 
an elevator for the orches- 
tra. The “band wagon” on 
which the orchestra sits can 
recede over the footlights or 
can disappear and emerge 
again at the back of the 
stage. The lighting in the 
Music Hall is probably the 
perfect example of the ‘big- 
gest and best’. It should be 
a source of gratification to 
power plants and an encour- 
agement to utility stock 
holders. 

There are four light 
bridges above the stage; 
four light towers on each 
side containing 25 spot and 
are lights each; lights shin- 
ing from coves in the ceil- 
ing; lights in recesses on 
both sides of the stage; a 
sun-burst on the top of the 
proscenium arch, lights to 
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indicate vacant seats for the benefit of 
the chief usher, and lights on the back of 
every theater seat. All these stage lights 
are controlled by an electric console, 
which looks like a cross between a 
church organ and a wireless sending set. 
Thunder and wind may be reproduced 
by pressing a button, and clouds and 
stars may be thrown on the cyclorama. 

Each patron in this theater receives 
forty cubic feet of conditioned air, which 
descends from the ceiling in the guise of 
an “etherial climatic blanket.” 

The designers have made a big, beau- 
tiful, optimistic gesture in their choice 
of the finest, most elegant and least 
serviceable furnishings, which they have 
placed in the foyer, the lounges and the 
corridors. White leather chairs, soft fur 
furniture, peach and silver damask walls, 
gold-backed mirrors, hand blocked linen 
hangings woven in Czechoslovakia, and 
the comprehensive collection of objects 
contributed by modern artists set a 
standard of beauty, and make a casual 
visit to the theater a cultural experience. 
The restrained, fine modern decorations 
are a distinct creative accomplishment, 
even if they are lacking in practical 
utility. The thirty-one retiring rooms 
are classic examples of the most mod- 
ern in decoration. 

The RKO Roxy theater has the largest 
silverscreen in the world, and the largest 
chandelier. A special ventilating system 
had to be installed just to carry off the 
heat generated by its lights. The entire 
theater can be bathed in lights of all 
combinations of colors. 





THE GRAND FOYER of the Radio City Music Hall showing Ezra 
Winter's mural called "The Search for the Fountain of Youth." 
No expense has been spared for either decoration or equipment 
to make this the world's finest theater. 


There are red leather walls in the 
lobby studded with gold stars; mahog- 
any walls and ceiling in the auditorium; 
an Amelia Earhart mural; a skilled chef 
who provides excellent food for the girls 
of the chorus and for Roxy’s own private 
apartment high up in the building; 
“Acousticon” phones for the hard of 
hearing. A black ceramic panther, and 
white parchment painting of the History 
of Cosmetics are a few of the other as- 
sets of this new motion picture house. 

There are now only eight buildings to 
plan before Rockefeller Center is com- 
plete. 


A $19,000,000 
Time Saver 


aaa MASTER engineering record has 
been established with the opening of 
the new $19,000,000 viaduct which will 
serve as a link between Elizabeth (New 
Jersey) and points west and south and 
the Jersey entrance to the Holland Tun- 
nel. The new viaduct is another link in 
the chain to make New Jersey and New 
York more accessible to each other and 
to facilitate travel in general. The Hol- 
land Tunnel, the first feat in this partic- 
ular project, was completed five years 
ago. Since that time it has been used by 
55,500,000 vehicles and has been a con- 
sistent money-maker. The toll rates 
range from fifty cents for a passenger 
automobile to $1.50 for a trailer-truck- 
tractor. They brought in $2,600,000 last 
year. This Holland Tunnel, one of the 
greatest engineering accomplishments of 
all time, set the standard for: 
the viaduct, completed five 
years later. 

The new viaduct brings 
Broadway twenty-five min- 
utes nearer to Newark, and 
as New York’s most impor- 
tant airport is at Newark it 
will be of real value in pro- 
moting passenger and mail 
air service. Begun three 
years ago, the completed 
viaduct is 344 miles long and 
has an average height of 100 
feet. It passes over two 
rivers, over railroads, and 
over the Jersey meadows. It 
has five lanes of traffic and 
can carry 290,000,000 vehicles 
a year. The first day it was 
opened, it was used by fifty- 
two autos a minute. It will 
undoubtedly prove to be the 
main outlet for New York 
traffic to the west, as it con- 
nects with the Lincoln High- 
way and provides a smooth 
swift road to points west and 
south. There is only one 
traffic ught in its course. 

The viaduct was paid for 
mainly by New Jersey, fed- 
eral aid amounting to only 
$600,000. The money ob- 
tained from the Government 
made a free road of it, how- 
ever, although a New Jersey 
taxpayers’ association went 
vainly to court to obtain a 
toll permit. 

New Jersey, of course, 
hopes that in addition to the 
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THREE MILES LONG, the new viaduct leading across the New Jersey marshes 





to the Holland tunnel crosses two rivers, forty streets, and twelve railway yards; and 
shortens by half an hour the driving time between New York City and inland New 
Jersey points. 


convenience of the bridge, it will serve 
as an impetus to manufacturers to con- 
struct plants in this area. In this way 
the bridge will in part pay for itself. 


@ @ a GRANITE shaft of stone, memorial 
to the genius of Orville Wright and the 
late Wilbur Wright, has been erected 
and dedicated on the summit of Kill 
Devil Hill, near Kitty Hawk in North 
Carolina. Kill Devil Hill is the place 
from which the Wright brothers “took 
off” in the initial airplane flight, thirty 
years ago. The memorial and the pow- 
erful air beacon at its top were author- 
ized by Congress, by the War Depart- 
ment and erected at a cost of $275,000. 
Hon. Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of 
War, made the principal address at the 
dedication of the monument, and Repre- 
sentative Lindsay C. Warren, of North 
Carolina, read Orville Wright’s account 
of the original flight. 


Luxury in 
Prisons 


: ee FEDERAL government’s newest and 
most luxurious prison is now ready for 
occupancy. It is in the rolling hills of 
Pennsylvania, near Lewisburg. This in- 
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teresting institution has been called an 
adventure in recreative penology, and is 
a gallant gesture on the part of the gov- 
ernment to counteract the criticism and 
reproach that has been hurled upon the 
nation’s penal system. 

If one must go to prison, it would be 
a privilege to go to this particular one. 
You enter through massive gates of 
graceful wrought iron, and if you prove 
yourself worthy, after a stay in the first 
corridor, you move on to the confinement 
dormitories, as they are called. These 
are comfortable quarters with individual 
bed reading lamps, willow furniture, 
black tile, and chromium tile shower 
baths. Warden Henry C. Hill explains 
that the dormitory cells were designed 
for the intelligent type of prisoners, such 
as bank officials. Many of his guests will 
be college graduates. 

One thousand acres of land which is 
to be worked and improved, a metal fur- 
niture factory, and other manufacturing 
units, will keep the inmates busy. 


@ ¢@ ATA SIMPLE, dignified ceremony 
in Philadelphia, Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok laid the cornerstone for the $5,000,000 
Benjamin Franklin Memorial and Frank- 
lin Institute. Sealed within the corner- 
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stone, along with other things of inter- 
est, were copies of Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac, the St. James Version of the 
English Bible, the Saturday Evening 
Post, and current coins. 

This Memorial will be one of the great 
technological museums of the world. 
Among the many educational displays 
planned, there are to be divisions de- 
voted to life-saving apparatus, paper- 
making and aviation. The building will 
be completed in October, 1933. 


e@ ¢ Own a stopine hillside in Asheville, 
N. C., overlooking the French Broad river, 
a large blue granite marker has been 
erected to the memory of the men whose 
graves lie beside it—to the memory of 
the eighteen German sailors who died 
in Asheville during the World War while 
interned as enemies. The German Am- 
bassador has said that this is the first 
monument erected in America to the 
German soldiers or sailors. 


America Acquires 
280,000 Birds 


URCHASE of the world famous Roth- 

child bird collection, made possible 
through the generosity of Mrs. l_arry 
Payne Whitney and her children, brings 
to America one of the finest and most 
studied collections of the kind in exis- 
tence. Housed in the Whitney Wing of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, it will be a source of interest not 
alone for New Yorkers, and the thou- 
sands of American visitors who flock to 
New York each year, but also for stu- 
dents from abroad. Mrs. Whitney, in 
addition to her gift, has provided a 
scholarship fund, which will enable 
ornithologists from different countries to 
come here for study. The layman will 
derive pleasure and educational experi- 
ence from a visit to this addition to the 
Museum, and the ornithology profes- 
sional and amateur will find it an in- 
valuable help. It will be a direct source 
of information for the student of evolu- 
tion, even as the vast collection of Roth- 
child fleas has been of great aid to the 
study of biology and medicine. 

Three thousand of the 280,000 birds are 
types, and the others are genera, or 
variations. The extinct species, the hy- 
brids and the rarities—such as the Birds 
of Paradise, the Hawaiian honey-creep- 
ers, and the Old World sunbirds—are 
especially valuable. 

The average person who can identify 
ten birds at most, and who knows the 
names of only twenty or so, will find it 
illuminating to learn that there are 6000 
American humming birds in this collec- 
tion, a number of Guadalupe caracaras, 
a great auk, and horned larks. 


@ @ SHoutp a highway be marred 
even by such a useful thing as a radio 
beacon for airways? The point was de- 
bated loud and long; and the beacon was 
moved a distance from the highway by 
the federal government. It no longer 
mars the scenic beauty, yet it lights the 
Columbia River gorge for airway traffic. 
It was not the beacon, but the line of 
poles and wires, which aroused objec- 
tion. It happens that this highway region 
has a Civic Preservation Committee. 
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As Europe's 


Cartoonists See Us 








JOHNSON 












ROOSEVELT TO HOOVER: 
“Have a drink, Herby? It will 


drown your sorrows when you go 

home!" Cartoonist Arthur John- 

son, deeply interested, was origin- 
ally American-born. 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 





END OF THE BIG SCRAP 


An amusing English interpretation 

of the two presidential candidates 

in their symbolic donkey and ele- 
phant suits. 


From the Daily Express (London) 
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Frem De Notenkraker 
(Amsterdam, Holland) 


TAPPING THE KEG 


Chief Smiling-Roosevelt, through his wet elec- 
toral victory, busts a hole in the dry armor. 








From the South Wales Echo (Cardiff) 
THE DOUBLE-UNCLE 


The double-eagles of Imperial 
Russia and Imperial Austria have 
passed. Here is their successor. 
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From the Record (Glasgow, Scotland) 


LAOCOON FOR 1933 
Europe appears to be caught in the 
serpentine toils of the wicked Uncle- 
headed American dollar. 
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From Pravda (Moscow, Russia) 


AMERICAN PRODUCTION GRAPHS 

They drop lower and lower, says the 

Soviet cartoonist, interested in his own 
dynamic Five-Year Plan. 
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From the Sunday Mail (Glasgow, Scotland) 


THE NEW PUPIL 








From News of the World (London) 
BALL-AND-CHAINS THAT DRAG 
England maintains that reparations and war debts are closely linked. 
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From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


INTERNATIONAL PAWNSHOP 
British unicorn, German eagle, French 
cock, and Belgian lion are offered to 
the astonished American creditor. 
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SI 
From the Herald (Dublin, Ireland) 
CELEBRATING THE VICTORY 


Uncle Sam and Franklin Roosevelt enjoy a prospective drink together, to 
the horror of Old Man Prohibition. 
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From the Daily Express (London) 


JUST A WORD ON WAR DEBTS 


If we don't hang together, will we all hang separately? Note the ingenious 
mechanism in this alleged suicide pact. 


From Le Rire (Paris) 
PIPE-LINE FROM FRANCE? 
What Americans need is a little Gallic booze, according to the profit- 
seeking French artist. Paris cartoonists generally treat Uncle Sam to 
whole cases of light whines and sneers. 
































From the Star (London) 
BOTH: "THIS WILL HURT YOU MORE THAN ME!" 


Stern Uncle Sam and his European schoolboy. 
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DOLLAR AND POUND 
"You are much too heavy, old John Pound.” 


From Le Cri de Paris (Paris) 
NO MORE MAZUMA 


Uncle Sam finds that no more German 
reparations means no Allied payments. 


From the Daily Herald (Lonaon) 
THE EUROPEAN RAKE'S PROGRESS 


America refuses further moritoriums while 
he consorts with Madame Big-Armaments. 
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A Wonderer Under Sea 


By William Beebe, in 
the National Geographic. 
ag BEEBE, one of the most active 
and popular explorers of the day, 
writes exciting descriptions of his latest 
adventures under the sea and advises 
everyone who is bored with life, or at 
all curious, to put on diving apparatus 
and go exploring for himself in the 
Helmet Kingdom. 

“Forty feet is a good limit to set, and 
indeed the most brilliant and exciting 
forms of shore and reef life will be found 
in shallower depths. There is no danger 
of falling. If you stumble over the edge 
of a submerged cliff or lofty terrace you 
simply half drift, half float, gently to 
the bottom. The Helmet Kingdom is a 
ribbon—of negligible depth—from six to 
sixty feet—and narrow—from a few 
inches to two miles. Its length is amaz- 
ing—perhaps one hundred and _ fifty 
thousand miles of winding, submarine 
paths, rimming the rocks and cliffs of 
temperate fjords and bays: all along the 
palm-lined shores of southern continents 
and the rings of tropic isles.” 

A person can, if he is so inclined, 
write, take motion pictures or paint, with 
a leaded easel and waterproofed canvas, 
forty feet under the sea. The only 
danger is from little curious fish who 
gently nip at you as they go by. The 
pictures beneath the sea are well worth 
painting—waving sea plumes, _ coral 
boulders, golden sea fans and great 
parti-colored anemones, fairy jellyfish 
more delicate than any butterfly sur- 
pass in beauty anything one can see in 
the upper world. 

Each section of the earth’s shoreline 
has its own fascinating sea gardens. 
The waters off the West Indies are not- 
able for the brilliancy of color, the harle- 
quin angelfish, the large-eyed scarlet 
squirrels, the phosphorescence of the 
fish that come out from their caves only 
at night. The sea life off the shore of 
Japan recalls the work of the Japanese 
artists in its delicacy and coloring. Off 
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the Arctic coast one goes down, in a 
wool lined heated suit, to observe giant 
Arctic jellies, sometimes one hundred 
feet in length, ghostly white sea anem- 
ones and sharks. Off the black lava 
shores of the Galapagos, every form of 
sea life seems to be marked with black 
and brilliant scarlet. There are dusky 
octopi there who change color from drab 
to bright red. Off the Great Barrier 
Reef of Australia lives the giant clam, 
whose shell is sometimes five feet long 
and whose valves will close like a bear 
trap on an errant human hand or foot. 

“Here also live the sea-dragons, 
which are to ordinary seahorses as or- 
chids are to violets. They swim about 
as horizontally as pipe fish, are orange 
and lavender and vermilion, and from 
every spine sprouts a tuft of floating 
plumes.” 

Mr. Beebe makes these under-the- 
ocean adventures sound simple and ex- 
citing, and he urges everyone to try it 
at least once to give themselves a never- 
to-be-forgotten thrill. 


Growing Wings on 
the Business Man 


By J. W. Rockefeller, 

Jr., in Aviation. 
aa the future of air companies, 
their markets and their problems, 
J. W. Rockefeller, Jr., in the December 
Aviation reviews the condition of tne 
aircraft industry as it stands today, and 
advises changes which he believes are 

essential if the industry is to advance. 

“Fifteen years after the War, aviation 
must still be considered an infant indus- 
try. The isolated attempts which have 
been made to reach the new private 
owner, the man who is entirely outside 
the industry, have almost without ex- 
ception been wofully ineffective. 

“The airplane has been relentlessly 
seized upon by publicity-hungry ego- 
maniacs in all walks of life to such an 
extent that when the industry finally 
undertakes a carefully planned market- 
ing campaign to sell the general public, 
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it must needs start from a mark some 
distance behind scratch. In no other 
industry is the gulf between the pros- 
pect and the purchaser so great as in the 
aircraft field. Between the extremes of 
those who consider flying a short cut to 
wealth and that somewhat more popu- 
lous class who will stubbornly continue 
to regard it as a short cut to eternity 
there lies a market as yet entirely unde- 
veloped, and one which once enlisted 
will start aviation toward a goal which 
the automobile industry has already at- 
tained. It comprises those hundreds of 
individuals who can make air travel a 
pleasant means of recreation, a conveni- 
ent method of transportation, and a de- 
cided business asset. 

“The aviation industry has to offer 
the prospective plane-owner safety, com- 
fort, and speed of travel. To prove flying 
a safe means of transportation is merely 
a matter of mathematics; to make the 
prospect feel such security is a problem 
of advertising. There is a great potential 
market for aircraft waiting to be con- 
vinced. It cannot be made enthusiastic 
about hanging on top of a loop. It can 
be interested in safety, comfort and rapid 
transportation, and once convinced that 
these are obtainable it will absorb pri- 
vate planes in hundreds of thousands.” 


No Arguments, Please 
By Travis Hoke, 
in the Forum. 

F WE ARE to believe the current critics 

and the various prognosticators at 
large today, America is due for some tu- 
multuous and sweeping changes. Travis 
Hoke, writing in the December Forum, 
raises a solitary plea for certain changes 
in the old order that he would like to 
have the reorganizers arrange when they 
get started. He mentions things and 
people he would like eliminated. 

“The first to go should be the efficiency 
experts and merchandise counselors, and 
the graph boys and jugglers of numbers 
and market-place writers and business 
scientists generally. And if the reorgan- 
ization knows what it is doing, there will 
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be no more chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 
in department stores and advertising 
agencies will no longer bare the neck to 
the former teachers of psychology. 

“Stylists must go. They are the people 
who think up black bed-linen, who put 
color in the kitchen and derbies on 
women’s heads. They tell buyers what 
to buy and makers what to make, so 
there are many more kinds of things for 
the public not to buy. 

“And not so much talk about science 
either. Science is the great American 
excuse for everything from mouthwash 
to Arctic tours. 

“There is one thing that the reorgani- 
zation should restore immediately to its 
former glory, and that is advertising. 
There is a debt owing to it; it made us 
what we are today. It is a staunch force 
for democracy—and it must be restored. 

“Let us. become less health-minded. 
Health is too much trouble for a people 
beset with the puzzle of finding a living. 
If sub-specialists are junked, there will 
be an increase in general practitioners 
and maybe hospitalization can be made 
to cost a dollar or two less per minute. 

“The whole culture of the Chromium 
Age must be gone over carefully, for 
much of it must be destroyed if the new 
order is to avoid the follies of the old. 
It was an eager culture but it dealt al- 
most entirely with things, humanism and 
imagism. The way to handle it is to 
make things so scarce that their culture 
will die from undernourishment. 

“There is one thing that must be done 
if nothing else on the list is touched: 
The Great God Service must be sewed 
up for a long winter. 

“What little business remains will be 
minded strictly, in order that the snoop- 
ers will have to quit snooping for lack of 
financial support. With enough good- 
doers starved out, the game of letting 
others alone will become the national 
pastime and if the reorganization accom- 
plishes nothing more than that it will 
have justified itself.” 


Auto Stealing Racket 

By Edwin Teale, 

in Popular Science. 
T= STEALING and selling of stolen auto- 

mobiles has now become one of the 

big businesses of America. Commenting 
on: this $50,000,000 racket, Edwin Teale 
tells of the ruses and cleverness that 
such a business has produced. 

“Motor-theft gangs that steal ma- 
chines to order and mobs that dispose 
of their ‘hot cars’ through chains of 
subsidized garages are modern features 
of this gigantic racket. Such gangs are 
rated by detectives as among the most 
slippery of the underworld. 

“Medium-priced, well-advertised, pop- 
ular makes of cars are the most likely to 
be stolen. The zero hour for stolen 
cars is between eight and ten p. m. 
The most dangerous spot in a city to 
leave your car is the theatre district, and 
the center of the shopping section is an- 
other risky place. The thief attracts no 
attention as he drives away from the 
parking place. 

“Recently, thanks to the radio police 
cars which receive the descriptions of 
stolen machines while cruising about the 
streets, the recoveries in large cities 
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have mounted to approximately eighty 
per cent. of all the automobiles stolen. 
“During the last two years, however, 
business conditions have given rise to 
another problem for the men of the au- 
tomobile squad. Owners are _ hiring 
thieves to steal their cars! The thief gets 
$100 to destroy or alter the machine so 
it will never be recovered, while at the 
end of sixty days, the owner collects his 
insurance in ready cash. Twenty-five 
per cent. of all the autos reported stolen 
today are never stolen at all. The own- 
ers hide them, run them into swamps, or 
tear them to pieces, and report that they 
were stolen to collect the insurance.” 


Turkey to Date 

Editorial in the 

Manchester Guardian. 
Wm Fascist Italy celebrated a 

tenth anniversary, the new Turkey 

did not neglect the close of its first 
decade. Turkish progress has been hailed 
by many critics as more fundamental 
than that of any other post-war régime; 
and the high-minded Manchester Guard- 
ian of England reviews its record: 

“The Allied statesmen who com- 
placently partitioned Turkey by the 
Treaty of Sevres had little difficulty with 
that country’s representatives. The 
Turkish Empire seemed condemned to 
share the fate of Austria-Hungary. But 
they had reckoned without the unbroken 
Turkish armies which still remained in 
Central Asia Minor. These men were 
very different from the pliant servants of 
the House of Osman. They led and made 
the extraordinary revival which has re- 
constituted Turkey as the nation-state 
whose tenth birthday is being celebrated. 

“The Treaty of Lausanne _ restored 
properly Turkish territories to Turkey 
and drove the Greeks from Asia Minor 
forever. It was too much to hope that 
a forlorn campaign, conducted, as it 
seemed, against the world, would end in 
victory with moderation. Those who had 
helped to make the Sévres Treaty had to 
suffer.. The Greek atrocities were paid 
back tooth for tooth, and over a million 
Greeks were packed across the sea to 
find a home in overpopulated Hellas. 
The question called Armenian was set- 
tled by traditional means, but much more 
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thoroughly than ever before. Greek and 
Armenian questions cannot now recur, 
and Greece at least has made it up with 
her most ancient enemy. The House of 
Osman also fell with national victory. It 
was too deeply compromised by the dis- 
grace of Sévres to survive. 

“That was the symbol of a breach with 
ancient usage as violent and thorough as 
the world has ever seen. When Mus- 
tapha Kemal rode victor into Smyrna 
the country he had saved was still.a most 
conservative theocracy. The changes of 
Abdul Hamid and the Young Turks had 
barely touched the surface of Turkish 
custom. Conservative Hanifi theologians 
still gave the law to seminaries and law 
courts. Dervishes still perambulated 
through the country. Verbal tradition 
was the only education of the peasantry. 
Capitulations still enshrined the practice 
of the seventeenth century by giving 
foreign consuls jurisdiction over foreign 
subjects. The group of the reformers 
was but small, but it made up in force 
of character and energy what it lacked 
in numbers. Under Kemal’s wise in- 
spiration they abandoned the Pan- 
Islamic notions which had given Turkey 
naught but trouble in the past. One of 
the earliest actions of the National 
Assembly was to renounce all claim to 
any Arab territories. The abolition of 
the Khalifate surrendered the old Os- 
manli claim to be Commander of the 
Faithful. The dervishes were expelled; 
the seminaries closed; the Swiss legal 
code replaced the Moslem law... . 

“And Kemal’s practice has been revo- 
lutionary enough. Women have been 
emancipated from the veil and harem; 
men have been forced on pain of pun- 
ishment to take to hard-brimmed hats 
(a rule which stops their wearers from 
bowing to the ground according to the 
strict formality of Moslem prayer); the 
Night of Power (one of the great re- 
ligious festivals of Islam) has been 
broadcast from St. Sofia. In place of 
Islam, Kemal offers his followers na- 
tionalism as a substitute.” 


Technique of Revolt 


By Raymond Recouly,. in 
the Revue de France. 


gag RECOULY, writing in the Revue 
de France of Paris, discusses two 
recent revolutionary attempts; the first 
in far Siam, the second in closer Spain. 
His interesting observations run, in part, 
as follows: 

“The Siamese effort was a complete 
success. Without bloodshed or violence 
of any kind, the last remaining auto- 
cratic régime was overthrown. The sec- 
ond attempt, in Spain, was a complete 
failure. In less than twenty-four hours 
the Spanish republican government had 
triumphed over its enemies in the whole 
country, and the conspirators had fallen 
into the hands of justice. 

“In Siam, thanks to the moderation, 
kindness and common sense of both king 
and _ revolutionaries, the change was 
brought about quietly. The country was 
spared a revolution, for which it may be 
truly thankful. In Siam, for the rest, 
popular discontent was directed not so 
much against the king himself as against 
the camarilla of princes of the blood, 
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who held all important positions and 
were a heavy financial burden to the 
people. The depression which has hit 
Siam like all other countries has precipi- 
tated events. Put before the alternative 
of constitutional monarchy or republic, 
the king had not much to choose. Un- 
hesitatingly he chose the former. 

“A comparison between Siamese and 
Spanish events is highly instructive, the 
more so since the Spanish adventure 
started under what seemed to be ex- 
tremely favorable auspices. At the head 
of the movement stood General Sanjurjo, 
the most popular military leader in 
Spain, commander of the Civil Guard, 
the powerful constabulary force which is 
the main pillar of the government. 

“With such a popular leader, the anti- 
republicans were at once masters of the 
situation in Seville and a few hours later 
in all Andalusia. Success seemed assured, 
but things turned out different. For the 
republicans defended their republic with 
all their energy and adopted the better 
tactics—that of attacking the enemy. 

“In Madrid the plot was liquidated so 
to speak in a few minutes. The reaction 
in Seville and in the rest of the country 
followed almost immediately. One after 
the other the regiments upon whose sup- 
port Sanjurjo had firmly counted de- 
serted him. He was arrested and tried. 
The republican government commuted 
the death sentence passed upon him by 
the revolutionary tribunal into prison 
for life, thereby giving proof of great 
political ability. 

“From these events it appears clearly 
that it is much easier to defend a repub- 
lican régime than a monarchy, especially 
if it is absolute monarchy, and provided 
the republic is not abandoned by itself as 
happens in Germany. The strength of 
the republic—in other respects its weak- 
ness—is the fact that its center is no- 
where. Unlike royalty, it is a hydra with 
many heads and the fury of the people 
does not know which to cut off first. 
Republican rulers are really shadows 
succeeding each other in power. This 
rapid change provides a certain satis- 
faction to the instinctive need of change 
for the opposition. It is a safety valve in 
permanent function.” 


Racket Worship 


By J. M. Nolte, in the 

North American Review. 

OMMENTING ON the fact that America 

has lost its prejudice in favor of com- 

petence and that as a nation and as in- 

dividuals we condone and accept rack- 

eteering, J. M. Nolte in the December 
North American Review says: 

“America has a bad case of the rackets. 
This disease is the most insidious, the 
most elusive, the most degenerating, the 
most enervating that has ever become 
endemic in a civilization. There is no 
class or part of our society exempt from 
the disease. It afflicts high and low, 
well-born and base, rich and poor, young 
and old, Democrats and Republicans, 
Wets and Drys. 

“You will find the life-cell of racke- 
teering alive in America from the days 
of clipper ships. The new element is not 
the racket; it is our avid acceptance of 
it. If you think these terms are too 
strong to describe our devotion to the 
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racket, try to separate a political hanger- 
on from part of his too easily earned pay. 
Try to convince a power magnate that it 
is a sin to buy a hydro-electric site for 
a song and then to capitalize it and re- 
capitalize it and re-recapitalize it in 
multiples of the actual cost. Try to re- 
duce the budget of an American city. 

“A further testimony to our unholy 
worship of the racket is the fact that a 
large percentage of our current comment 
about it makes a literature of condone- 
ment. Deep in the dear agony of our 
hypochondria, we prefer pills to sound 
clinical counsel. 

“There are many things that we as a 
people can do without. A philosophy is 
not one of them. This philosophy must 
necessarily begin by wiping from the 
slate many of our present ideas of what 
is tolerable in the behavior of individuals 
and of states. 

“The racket must go. It is the modern 
epitome of particularism, and particular- 
ism cannot thrive in the codperative 
milieu brought about by community en- 
terprise. To permit the dominance of 
the racket is national suicide unless, per- 
haps, we become a nation of racketeers, 
a thug among the peoples of the earth. 

“Our return to the ways of honesty is 
retarded by our devotion to the racket. 
We are almost all beneficiaries, in an 
ephemeral sense, no doubt, of rack- 
eteering in some form or other. An 
overwhelming majority of us lack the 
courage to make our revolt against dis- 
honesty serious enough to interfere with 
our jobs or our incomes. 

“There will be a few stalwart souls to 
start the custom. The seed of their ex- 
ample will remain deeply planted. Some 
day it will wax and burgeon, and much 
that we today tolerate in the way of eco- 
nomic and social privileges will wither 
in its shade.” 


The Frenchwoman 
Holds Her Own 


By Dorothy Dunbar 

Bromley, in Harpers. 

io FEMINISTS of America may be horri- 

fied by the lack of freedom that 

Frenchwomen have, but according to 

Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, writing in 

December Harpers, they seem to enjoy 
their lack of liberty. 

“There is probably no more misunder- 
stood creature than the Frenchwoman. 
Beyond a doubt the law treats her very 
badly. ‘The wife’, Napoleon said, ‘must 
learn that she owes obedience to her 
husband.’ A wife may not leave the 
country without her husband’s permis- 
sion, she may not open a bank account 
unless she herself is engaged in business; 
she may not visit friends or frequent 
places of which he disapproves. The 
husband has absolute control over the 
children, and he may dispose as he 
chooses of his wife’s property. 

“Yet there is nothing downtrodden 
about the Frenchwoman. The Code 
Napoleon may ordain that “The wife shall 
follow the husband wherever he goes’ but 
the Frenchwoman’s own creed says, ‘T 
shall lead my husband in the way he 
should go, for he cannot withstand the 
strength of my will and he is blind to 
my wiles.’ 

“Yet the Frenchman does not relegate 
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a woman to a purely physical sphere. 
He expects a woman to have wit and 
intelligence as well as physical charm. 

“French wives seem to be far more 
contented than American wives. Identi- 
fied as they are with their husband’s and 
children’s interests, they may suffer as 
often as they rejoice and yet they have 
the sense of living fully and of being 
needed greatly which is, I suspect, the 
nearest to happiness that the feminine 
nature has come.” 


New York and Paris 


By Paul Morand, in 

the American Spectator. 

Te American Spectator is a new 

literary monthly of Manhattan, 

edited by George Jean Nathan, Ernest 

Boyd, Theodore Dreiser, James Branch 

Cabell, and Eugene O’Neill. It circulates 

simultaneously in England, France, Ger- 

many, Austria, and Italy. Everywhere it 

has attracted widespread interest. In the 

December number the ubiquitous Paul 

Morand compares Paris and New York. 
Says M. Morand: 

“Paris lacks the air of New York, that 
air which sometimes comes in from the 
sea, sweeping away with its Atlantic salt 
all the impurities of those magnificent 
and terrible cancers known as modern 
capitals, and which sometimes blows 
from the west, that cold air which re- 
charges those lofty accumulators, the 
skyscrapers of Manhattan. Paris has a 
stuffy smell, like fresh buttered onions. 
Paris lacks vivid winters, blue skies, 
Indian summers, when the pink shafts of 
the skyscrapers rise like young men 
blushing for their virility. In winter, 
Paris is soaked in a lukewarm, diluted 
mud which makes me miss the open-air 
skating-rinks, the snow in Central Park, 
the rosy cheeks, above their furs, of the 
girls on Fifth Avenue. 

“For me Paris lacks orchestras that can 
play in time, prima donnas who sing in 
key, automatic bars, clean railway sta- 
tions, creamed oysters, picturesque gang- 
sters, polite taxi drivers, and politeness 
in general. Paris has no dirt track races, 
no good coffee or bread, no chain stores, 
no telephone operators who answer, no 
well-kept offices; its theatre seats cannot 
be reached so quickly; it has no squeak- 
less doors. Paris lacks that complete 
silence in the midst of the loudest noise 
which I like so much in my New York 
hotel room. But, above all, Paris is 
wanting in poetry and kindness. Hard- 
ened by centuries of psychological intro- 
spection, starved by ratiocinating reason, 
withered by a perfect technique of plea- 
sure, Paris has only the poetry of her 
stones, her squares, her bridges, with 
which to feed sentimental romances. It 
lacks the great poetry of living things, of 
vague and pathetic chance, of famine and 
pestilence, of the gigantic loves that are 
the fruits of nature, the burning savor 
of good and evil. Paris is obliged to im- 
port from abroad her loveliest suicides, 
her most astounding crimes, her most 
sublime fools. Paris is civilized man; 
Paris is style. God visits innocent cities, 
like London, New York, Moscow, Lima, 
but He is afraid of Paris.” 

The American Spectator, incidentally, 
uses a newspaper format. Its array of 
talent is, to date, rather extraordinary. 
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Government 


The Congress convenes ... 
votes against Repeal . . . and 
listens to the President. 


Ww HE LEAVES Washington for a va- 
cation in Georgia (November 23), 
after a twenty-four stay, President-elect 
Roosevelt leaves behind him a Demo- 
cratic party organized to begin its work 
in the last session of the Seventy-second 
Congress. He and Democratic leaders 
decide on four objectives to carry out 
the party’s platform: opposition to 
change in the structure of foreign debts, 
attempts to hasten beer legislation, bal- 
ancing the federal budget, and effort 

toward farm relief. : 


IMMEDIATELY after the opening (De- 
cember 5) of the “lame-duck” session of 
the Seventy-second Congress, Speaker 
Garner’s proposed prohibition repeal 
measure—which in his own words takes 
prohibition “root, trunk, and branches, 
and all out of the Constitution”—is de- 
feated in the House. The vote is: for 
repeal, 272; against, 144. To secure pas- 
sage 278 votes are necessary. Of the 
272 who voted in favor of the resolu- 
tion, 168 are Democrats and 103 are Re- 
publicans. Of the 144 unfavorable votes, 
44 are cast by Democrats, and 100 by 
Republicans. “Lame-duck” representa- 
tives cast 150 votes. Of these, 70 Re- 
publicans, largely from the West, and 11 
Democrats voted “no.” 


PresipENT Hoover sends to Congress 
his annual message on the state of the 
nation (December 6). He recommends 
reorganization of the banking system, 
which “has failed to meet this emer- 
gency”; a sales tax on all articles except 
certain classes of necessary food and 
clothing; governmental reorganization 
through consolidation of executive and 
independent branches; continuance of 
the furlough system of wage reduction 
for federal employees, plus an additional 
11 per cent. reduction on salaries of more 
than $1000 (making a total salary reduc- 
tion of nearly 20 per cent.) Appropria- 
tions of the present session of Congress 
he proposes to reduce by more than 
$800,000,000, including reduction of pub- 
lic works expenditures by nearly 50 per 
cent.—to $442,000,000. Veteran’s payments 
he would reduce, when granted by un- 
wise legislation. He recommends close 
economic codperation with the other na- 
tions. After saying that the United States 
has told other nations they must pay the 
next war-debt instalment, he tells Con- 
gress that he will recommend ways to 
overcome exchange difficulties incurred 
in making payment. 


PRESIDENT Hoover submits to Congress 
(December 7) a 1934 budget reducing 
governmental costs to $4,218,808,344—a 
drop of $830,000,000. To balance the 
budget, he suggests a 244 per cent. sales 
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The March of Events 


November |4 to December 9 


tax, estimated to yield $355,000,000, and 
retention of the gasoline tax of 1 cent a 
gallon, with a yield of $137,000,000. 
These items would eliminate the ex- 
pected deficit of $307,192,187 (not includ- 
ing retirement of the public debt) under 
the present tax scale. Including debt re- 
tirement, the fiscal year 1934—even with 
the aid of recommended taxes—would 
result in a deficit of $349,000,000, as com- 
pared with an expected deficit of $1,- 
644,631,707 at the end of the fiscal year 
ending June,. 1933. 


Tue House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee opens hearings on the Collier bill 
(December 7), introduced on the pre- 
vious day, and designed to legalize beer 
and light wines. Leaders in the brew- 
ing industry testify that beer contain- 
ing 3.2 per cent. of alcohol by content 
(4 per cent. by volume) would produce 
an annual tax of above $300,000,000; 
would result in an immediate expendi- 
ture of $360,000,000 for plants and sup- 
plies; and would result in the reémploy= 
ment of 300,000 men. 


War Debts 


Presidential opponents confer, 
and disagree ... England and 
France ask for delay and re- 
consideration . . . Washington 
answers No and Yes. 


RESIDENT Hoover and President-elect 

Roosevelt confer (November 22) on 
problems arising from European requests 
for postponement of December 15 war 
debt payments—totaling $123,641,698—and 
a reconsideration of the whole debt ques- 
tion. With them, at the White House 
Conference, are Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mills and Raymond Moley of Colum- 
bia University (adviser to Mr. Roose- 
velt). The two principals later issue 
statements indicating agreement on four 
major aspects: 1. Intergovernmental war 
loans were made with the understanding 
that they would be repaid; 2. In any 
reconsideration debtor nations must be 
regarded individually and not collec- 
tively; 3. Reconsiderations must take 
into account the debtor’s ability to pay; 
4, There is no connection between war 
debts and reparations. President Hoover 
suggests that if immediate payment in 
dollars is “impossible to some nations 
without losses,” the United States might 
accept delayed payments on account in 
order to save the strain of buying Amer- 
ican dollars with depreciated currency. 
They differ on methods to be followed in 
future considerations. The President 
believes that Congress should recreate 
the War Debt Funding Commission and 
empower it to discuss the whole field of 
war debts, world economic recovery, and 
disarmament. Governor Roosevelt favors 
existing diplomatic channels. The fifteen 
debtor nations have already paid the 
United States $2,627,000,000; they still 
owe $11,413,000,000. 






Tue UNITED States insists that Decem- 
ber instalments on war debts be paid, 
it becomes known when Secretary Stim- 
son’s notes to France, England, and Bel- 
gium are published (November 25). 
Tenor of the notes is the same: No coun- 
try has shown facts “which could be pre- 
sented to the Congress for favorable 
consideration.” It is suggested to Eng- 
land that she make a special case of her 
position, aimed at revision. The notes 
say that “the President is prepared to 
recommend to Congress an agency to ex- 
amine the whole subject”, but that the 
decision rests with Congress. 


Payment of the December instalment 
of the British debt would have serious 
effect on world economic recovery, on 
the Lausanne agreement, and on United 
States trade, the second British note re- 
questing postponement says (December 
1). Urging that discussion would be bene- 
ficial, the note asserts that “by implica- 
tion” the United States acknowledged 
the connection between reparations and 
war debts when it proposed the mora- 
torium. France on the same day urges 
postponement, on the ground that forced 
payment would endanger her position as 
the regulating power in European 
economics. Following the assertion that 
the Lausanne agreement was a direct 
sequel to the American moratorium, the 
French note asks for further postpone- 
ment in order to justify France’s lenient 
attitude on reparations. 


In a NOTE to Great Britain (December 
7) Secretary Stimson offers that nation 
the chance to suggest a diplomatic agency 
to discuss debt revision but not cancel- 
lation. Such a suggestion might be more 
favorably accepted by Congress than a 
Presidential recommendation. On the 
following day, conversations between 
Prime Minister MacDonald and Premier 
Herriot indicate that France and Eng- 
land will stand together in arranging 
to make the required payment on De- 
cember 15, and will then work together 
to secure revision. Failing this, they in- 
dicate their intention to scrap the Lau- 
sanne agreement. 


Business 
"Radio Trust"... Pound at $3.14!/. 


YS gag exports worth $82,000,000— 
to Canada and the United Kingdom 
in 1933 will be adversely affected by the 
recent British trade pacts, the United 
States Commerce Department announces 
(November 18). 


Ar Wiincton, Delaware, in the U. 
S. District Court, a consent decree is 
signed (November 21) which will bring 
to an end the so-called “radio trust.” 
It provides that all Radio Corporation of 
America stock owned by the General 
Electric and Westinghouse Electric and 
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Manufacturing Companies shall be dis- 
tributed among their stockholders, or 
otherwise disposed of; and for a change 
in arrangements by which its patents 
are licensed and held. This is con- 
sidered by financial authorities to be the 
most important anti-trust law case dis- 
posed of since meat packers, in 1920, 
were forbidden to engage in retail busi- 
ness. 


THE VALUE of the English pound ster- 
ling sinks to the record low of $3.1412 
(November 29). 


Reports and 
Recommendations 


Individuals and public and 
private bodies have their say. 


LL COMMERCIAL BANKS should be 

brought within the Federal Reserve 
system, and branch banking should be 
permitted, Thomas W. Lamont tells the 
Academy of Political Science, New York 
(November 18). He cites figures show- 
ing that 60 per cent. of the country’s 
banks, with resources of $12,000,000,000, 
are outside the Federal Reserve; and 
says that branch banking would elimi- 
nate such financial difficulties as those 
recently experienced by Chicago banks. 


InpustrY is urged to put into imme- 
diate effect the six-hour day and the 
five-day week (November 28) by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. Wages are to re- 
main at their present levels, at least. 
All possible economic, political, and in- 
dustrial pressure, the speaker says, will 
be brought to bear on this plan. 


AMERICAN medicine will be radically 
affected if the recommendations of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
chairmaned by Secretary Wilbur, are 
put into effect. This committee’s report 
(November 29) urges that medical ser- 
vices should mainly be supplied by 
groups of doctors, organized around hos- 
pitals, who would be paid through taxes 
or group health insurance. 


SraTE administered and enforced un- 
employment insurance is endorsed (No- 
vember 30) at the Cincinnati convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Departing from its past opposition to 
such insurance, the Federation now ad- 
vocates a 3 per cent. levy on payrolls. 


In Irs annual report (December 6) the 
Veterans’ Administration asks Congress 
to make a study of the whole field of 
veterans’ relief. It mentions the indi- 
cated heavy cost of future activities and 
the rapidly growing group receiving 
direct benefits. In the last fiscal year, 
it reports, 1,500,000 persons received 
some form of compensation—an increase 
of 500,000 since 1930. 


BRANCH-BANKING should be permitted 
as a corrective for the “unmistakable de- 
fects” of the banking system, Secretary 
Mills tells Congress in the Treasury re- 
port (December 7). To insure a bal- 
anced budget in 1934, the Secretary rec- 
ommends that most taxes be maintained 


at present levels; that a 2% per cent. 
general sales tax be enacted; and that 
Congress reduce its 1934 appropriations. 
He recommends that loans repaid to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation be 
applied to the reduction of the national 
public debt; and advises against extend- 
ing the three-year period, provided by 
the Home Loan Bank act of 1932, in 
which government bonds bearing less 
than 33 per cent. interest can be used 
to back new money. 


InsTEaD of continuing to attempt “price 
stabilization” through purchases of farm 
products, the report of the Federal Farm 
Board asks Congress (December 7) to 
let it attempt “income elevation” by 
regulating acreage and the sale of prod- 
ucts. The report indicates that govern- 
ment attempts to stabilize wheat and 
cotton have resulted in a loss of $239,- 
000,000 in the last fiscal year. 


Events Abroad 


The French disarmament plan 
. .. Von Papen out... China 
and Japan at Geneva. 


“easing presents the bureau of the Ge- 
neva Disarmament Conference with a 
disarmament plan—elaboration of her 
earlier suggestion—which she feels can 
embrace the principal features of plans 
submitted by other nations (November 
14). The French plan is based on the 
idea that all nations have an equal right 
to defensive arms, but that offensive 
rights should be held exclusively by the 
League of Nations. It calls for increased 
effectiveness of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
and a strengthening of the League Cove- 
nant’s article XVI, which interprets an 
act of war against one member as against 
all. International political and military 
defense agreements would be permitted. 


Sir ARTHUR HENDERSON, as president of 
the Geneva Conference, gives that body’s 
approval to German equality demands 
by seconding the Simon arms plan (No- 
vember 17). This would achieve Ger- 
man equality by decreasing the arms of 
other nations. Delegates of all nations 
join Henderson in urging prompt Ger- 
man return to the Conference. 


GERMANY’S government of “national 
concentration” under Chancellor Franz 
von Papen collapses (November 17). Its 
resignation is brought about by the 
Chancellor’s failure to secure promised 
support from the new Reichstag, and 
ends a five-month period during which 
the cabinet has been responsible to the 
President rather than the Reichstag. 


Cuina, Japan, and the League of Na- 
tion’s Lytton Commission each states its 
position (November 20) on the eve of 
the first general League discussion of 
the Lytton report, which censures Japan- 
ese activities in Manchuria and recom- 
mends that the region be made semi- 
autonomous. In a 30,000 word document, 
Japan declares that the report fails to 
appraise the facts correctly. _ China, 
through W. W. Yen, her delegate to the 
League, maintains the justice of the re- 
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port and urges the League to uphold it. 
The Earl of Lytton says that Japan's 
plea of self-defense for herself and self- 
determination for Manchuria is in con- 
flict with existing treaties. 


PersIA serves notice on England (No- 
vember 28) that the British monopoly on 
Persia’s 500,000 square mile oil-produc- 
ing territory will be cancelled by revoca- 
tion of the concession granted the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. This concession 
has been held by England since 1901, 
and results in the production of 6,000,- 
000 tons of oil a year. The British for- 
eign office immediately begins action to 
retain the concession. On the following 
day, the Persian government announces 
that it is preparing to grant important 
concessions to American rubber and au- 
tomobile manufacturers. 


Peace between Bolivia and Paraguay 
seems nearer (December 2) when the 
Bolivian legation in Washington receives 
word that the country is ready to accept 
the offer of the Washington Commission 
of Neutrals to investigate the dispute 
over the Gran Chaco district. For two 
days Paraguayan troops have redoubled 
their efforts to take Fort Saavedra, ob- 
jective for more than a month. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Kurt von 
Schleicher becomes German Chancellor 
(December 2). His appointment by 
President Hindenburg follows a _ two- 
week period in which Adolf Hitler and 
Dr. Ludwig Kaas, Centrist leader re- 
sponsible for Von Papen’s fall, had failed 
to organize a government conforming to 
the President’s requirements. Chancel- 
lor von Schleicher, who served as staff 
captain in the World War and is now a 
high general in the Reichswehr, has been 
a dominating figure in German politics 
for a decade. His cabinet remains almost 
the same as his precursor’s—he himself 
retaining the portfolio of defense and be- 
coming Reich commissioner for Prussia. 


Tue AssemsLty of the League of Na- 
tions opens its special meeting (De- 
cember 6) to receive from the League 
Council the Lytton Report and the 
minutes of the Council’s discussion. As 
the final phase of the League investiga- 
tion swings into action, the small na- 
tions (especially Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
Sweden, and Ireland) continue to indi- 
cate their disapproval of Japan; while 
the large nations, on whom would fall 
the brunt of enforcing a League decision 
unfavorable to Japan, continue to with- 
hold judgment. 


Srrikinc back at the small nations who 
have attempted to commit the League of 
Nations to a policy of censuring Japan’s 
Manchurian activities, the Japanese dele- 
gate, Yosuke Matsuoka, tells the As- 
sembly (December 8) that no action the 
League could take would discourage Ja- 
pan from her present policies, and that 
Japanese public opinion and United 
States absence make it doubtful that 
she remain at Geneva. On the previous 
day, the large powers had urged arbitra- 
tion between China and Japan. 
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Invest in Yourself. 
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OU can make a wise investment in 1933 

—whether or not you have money to 
invest. It is one which should bring rich 
returns, added health and comfort and, 
more than likely, extra dollars. 


Invest in yourself. 


A complete physical examination—a thor- 
ough health audit—costs but little in time 
and money. An investment in yourself 
should be the foremost investment you 
make in 1933. 


If you are mentally and physically fit, you 
will be ready to take advantage of your 
opportunities in 1933 and the years to 
follow. If you are sick or run-down, you 
will find it very difficult to think clearly 
and to decide wisely. If your doctor should 
find something wrong which can be cor- 
rected, you can profit by the timely warning. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ” 
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“Listen to me, Bill. No money invest- 
ment you can make is so important to 
you as an investment in yourself.” 

















If, however, he reports you to be in good 
physical condition, you will be glad to know 
it. It will be a tonic to your spirits and 
give you added confidence in yourself. You 
will tackle your problems with keener in- 
terest and greater capacity. 


After you have done everything you can 
do to become fit—keep fit so that your 
dividends from health will be uninterrupted. 
Send for the Metropolitan booklet, ‘Health, 
Happiness and Long Life’’ which tells 
simply and clearly the fundamental rules of 
intelligent living habits. 


It discusses such subjects as Sleep, Fresh 
Air, Rest, Sunlight, Exercise, Posture, 
Cleanliness, Water, Food, Comfortable 
Clothing, Work, Play and Good Mental 
Habits. Your copy of Booklet 133-V will 
be mailed free on request. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FACTS and TRENDS in FINANCE and BUSINESS 
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THE FALL AND RISE of the New York Stock Exchange barometer. 


The graph i is from ''Bradstreet's Weekly," 


showing the weekly high and 


low prices of 100 representative stocks, as compiled by the New 
York "Herald-Tribune.” 


Will the Upswing Resume? 


Reve: OF THIS department will 
not have failed to note here a 
feeling of optimism, off and on, begin- 
ning with the August number. Five 
months have passed, as these lines are 
written, since the bottom of the Great 
Depression apparently was reached; but 
figures are at hand, in most instances, for 
only three months of improvement, end- 
ing with October. The best set of sta- 
tistics readily available is that furnished 
to Congress by President Hoover in his 
annual message. We condense and re- 
arrange them slightly: 


Low 

Jan. July Aug. Oct. 
Industrial production. 72 58 66 
Industrial elec. power 93.9 73.5 84.4 
Factory employment.. 68.1 58.3 61.1 
Freight car loadings.. 64 51 57 
Department store sales 78 66 70 
Exports, Value....... 39 - sl 33 
Imports, Value....... 42 27 Sz 


(100 equals the 1923-1925 average) 


Here are indexes of production, em- 
ployment, distribution, and sales, each 
showing marked improvement over a 
low point reached in July or August. 
Only in the first two instances, however, 
was the gain even as much as half the 
loss that had been registered in the first 
part of the year. 

One index omitted from this list is the 
price level of common stocks on the New 
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York exchange, the most sensitive bar- 
ometer of all. Its accuracy is in this 
very instance attested by the fact that 
its low point was registered on July 8, in 
complete harmony with those other in- 
dexes. The stock exchange barometer 
has the additional merit of immediate 
reading. 

Using Barron’s average for thirty in- 
dustrial stocks, the index figure for July 
8 was 80, and in the rise that began then 
it climbed to 170 on September 9. The 
nation’s business enterprises were as- 
sumed, by purchasers of shares in them, 
to be worth more than twice as much on 
that day in September as they had 
seemed to be worth in July. 

What had happened meanwhile? Noth- 
ing, except that optimism had seeped in. 
Say, if you will, that Europe had ceased 
to call in its gold on deposit in the United 
States, and that hoarding at home had 
stopped. Say that Congress had gone 
into recess for the summer with danger- 
ous bills unpassed, and that the nation- 
al conventions had named safe men for 
the presidency. All these reasons, and 
many others, may be reduced to the same 
statement: that optimism had succeeded 
pessimism. 

Then the tide began to turn in the 
stock market, imperceptibly for a day; 
but on September 12 there started a de- 
cline that lasted with little interruption 
for almost two months, until December 
5. Presumably it was merely a coinci- 
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dence that the slipping began on the day 
of the Maine election, which forecast a 
change in administration. Presumably, 
also, it was another coincidence that the 
downward slide was checked on the day 
when Congress reassembled. These pol- 
itical events merely help to fix the dates 
of a reaction to the summer buoyancy of 
the stock market. 

In the week following the opening of 
Congress there was a new upturn, slight, 
indicating either what Wall Street likes 
to call a “technical adjustment” or else 
the beginning of a fresh start. Time alone 
will tell. 

If the rising stock market heralded, or 
induced, an increase in business activ- 
ity, would a declining market act as a 
wet blanket on awakened business 
hopes? ‘Some important weekly indexes 
indicate an affirmative answer. Steel in- 
got production dropped during Novem- 
ber, from 20 per cent. of capacity to 16 
per cent. Freight car loadings dropped 
from 650,000 in the best week of Octo- 
ber to 547,000 in the first week of De- 
cember. Bank credits (checks) outside 
of New York City, where check totals 
are not influenced by stock-market ac- 
tivity, fell off from an index number of 
60 in September to 57 in October. 

More serious, from the standpoint of 
complete national recovery or stability, 
is the renewed decline of commodity 
prices. The Bradstreet’s Weekly food in- 
dex representing total wholesale prices 
per pound of thirty-one articles of food 
in common use, had moved up to $1.79 
on September 6 along with the general 
upswing. It then began to decline with 
the stock market, and by November 1 it 
had fallen to $1.64. Later there was a 
rise that was merely seasonal. 

Getting closer to the farmer of the 
Middle West, who represents purchasing 
power, we look into the price of wheat 
and corn. Wheat (No. 2 red, at New 
York) was selling for 73 cents a bushel 
on September 6, and at 64 cents on De- 
cember 6. Corn (No. 2 yellow) similarly 
dropped, in the same three months, from 
47 cents to 40 cents a bushel. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates farm prices in November as 54 
per cent. of pre-war levels. A year 
earlier, when the farmer thought the 
worst was upon him, they were 71 per 
cent. of pre-war. 

Plainly there is no cheer for the in- 
dustrial East in such a situation, not to 
mention the certainty of gloom for the 
agricultural West. Rising farm prices 
would mean more automobiles bought 
and more clothes. And until there is 
such a rise, or at least until the fall in 
commodity prices is checked, there can 
be no real start toward recovery. 


Savings Go Down 


HERE WERE four billion dollars less 
in savings accounts throughout the 
country on June 30, 1932, than there 
were on the same day in 1931. The total 
dropped from 28.2 billions to 24.2 billions. 
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The decline was at fifteen times the rate 
of the preceding year. Seven million 
more accounts were closed than were 
opened, the number of depositors falling 
from 51 million to 44 million. These are 
records assembled by the American 
Bankers Association and published De- 
cember 1. 

During the first two years of depres- 
sion these savings held firmly. During 
the third year, ended June 30, 1932, they 
suffered a loss of one-seventh. This is 
a staggering assault upon the backlog 
laid aside for the rainy day and for old 
age. The rainy day, of course, is here. 
Two years of increasing unemployment 
have exacted their toll, for it is the com- 
paratively poor and the middle class 
who use these savings accounts. 

Another useful savings index is that 
maintained by the Savings Bank Associ- 
ation of the State of New York. In that 
state the level of savings is still main- 
tained at an all-time high, but even the 
normal growth has ceased. There are 
a billion dollars more in the mutual sav- 
ings banks of New York State now than 
there were at the height of the boom in 
1929—up from 4.3 millions to 5.3—but the 
gain was made in 1930 and 1931, not in 
1932. 

Attention might be called here to the 
fact that a savings bank which reports 
deposits equal to those of a year ago 
nevertheless has witnessed huge with- 
drawals. There are sixteen savings in- 
stitutions in New York City whose de- 
posits (each one) exceed $100,000,000. 
A bank of that size credits its depositors 
3% million dollars annually in interest; 
so that if its deposits do not grow larger 
it means that 314 million dollars, at least, 
have been withdrawn. Five billions of 
deposits now in New York State savings 
banks, earning perhaps 3% per cent. 
interest, will grow by $175,000,000 in a 
year if left alone. 


A Central Savings Bank 


A BILL will be submitted to the New 
York legislature in January author- 
izing the creation, by the mutual savings 
banks of the state, of a voluntary codper- 
ative central bank. 

No savings bank in New York State 
has closed its doors in twenty years. 
Each bank, however, has had to stand 
on its own feet in any crisis (the most 
dreaded of which is a “run”), except for 
an ever-present willingness of the strong 
savings banks quietly to come to the aid 
of weaker ones. A method used pri- 
vately in such an emergency has been 
for the stronger bank to exchange— 
temporarily at least—a million dollars 
or so of its government bonds, readily 
salable on the same day, for an equiva- 
lent amount of the weaker bank’s frozen 
investments such as mortgages. 

This new legislation—offered to the 
lawmakers by the savings banks them- 
selves—provides for the formation of 
what is tentatively called the Mutual 
Savings Bank of the State of New York. 
Its capital and surplus are to be sub- 
scribed by the existing savings banks in 
proportion to their deposits, though each 
bank shall have only one stockholder 
vote regardless of size. One-fortieth 
part of 1 per cent. of the deposits in the 
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HIS Bank has served 
American business for 
nearly a century, and numbers 
among its depositors many 
of the countrys leading 
organizations. It affords to 
its commercial customers 
the advantages of ample 
resources, complete na- 
tional and international 
facilities, and the service 
of experienced officers. 
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savings banks of the state would produce 
a working capital approximating $1,- 
250,000 in this central or reserve bank. 
An institution with a million dollars in 
deposits would thus subscribe $250 only. 
The central bank’ would do no business 
with the public, and the plan involves 
no guarantee of savings bank deposits. 
It does provide for codperative support 
of any member bank that is solvent but 
hard-pressed in an emergency. 

Since the plan is still in a formative 
stage as these lines are written, subject 
to approval or modification at Decem- 
ber board’ meetings of the savings banks, 
no further details should be published 
here. Darwin R. James, president of 
the East River Savings Bank, New York 
City, is chairman of the committee re- 
sponsible for the “proposed legislation. 


Radio Corporation 
Ownership 


ENYING the Government’s charges 

under the anti-trust laws, the found- 
ers and principal owners of Radio Cor- 
poration have nevertheless consented to 
dispose of their holdings. R. C. A. was 
brought into existence in 1919, to sell 
and use the patented radio devices of 
the General Electric Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. There was a further shifting 
of activities and patents in January, 
1930, with the Government bringing suit 
in the following May. 

Those two friendly rivals, General 
Electric and Westinghouse, are now re- 
quired by the United States District 
Court (at Wilmington, November 22) to 
get rid of their child. Half-riddance is 
required within three months, totality 
within three years. 

Together the two parent organizations 
own 60 per cent. of Radio stock, General 
Electric holding more than 5 million 
shares and Westinghouse something less 
than 3 million. 

General Electric acted promptly, an- 
nouncing on December 9 that it will 
distribute virtually all of its stock in 
February—one share of Radio to the 
holder of six shares of G. E. Westing- 
house shareholders will fare better (be- 
cause there are not so many of its shares 
outstanding), though its plan had not 
been. announced as these lines were 
written. 

Only ten days were allowed by the 
court for officers and directors of Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse to resign 
from boards and committees of Radio— 
except that Mr. Owen D. Young, head 
of General Electric, and Mr. A. W. Rob- 
ertson, head of Westinghouse, are given 
five months to sever their connection 
with Radio. Exclusive licensing agree- 
ments, made from 1919 to 1930, are 
voided by the court.. 

Radio Corporation of America has 
grown in a dozen years to be a giant 
company, doing a business in excess of 
$100,000,000 in 1931. It is a leader in the 
field of transoceanic and ship-to-shore 
communication, in radio manufacturing, 
in broadcasting, and in theater enter- 
tainment. Besides manufacturing radio 
sets and tubes, and talking-motion-pic- 
ture apparatus, the corporation owns 
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such familiar properties as the Victor 
Talking Machine, Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph, the National Broadcasting 
Company, and a substantial interest in 
the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation, 


Cotton Leadership 


HE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture pulled a 

boner in its 1931 cotton estimates. In 
August it forecast a crop of 11.3 million 
bales (against the previous year’s 17 
million). In September and October it 
stuck closely to the first forecast. But 
in November the Department jumped its 
estimate by 600,000 bales, and in Decem- 
ber it added another 800,000. The cotton 
yield of 1932 is thus likely to be 12.7 
million bales. 

Almost a million acres are harvested 
that were not discovered by the crop 
reporters in August; and the yield per 
acre is 162 pounds, instead of an earlier 
estimate six pounds less. The Depart- 
ment comes in for gentle criticism, on 
the ground that a forecast which is 
nearly a million and a half bales off is 
hardly a help. 


@ @ Exports of American cotton are 
holding up better than any other im- 
portant item in world trade. In the first 
four months of this present crop season 
(August-November, inclusive) we ex- 
ported 3,213,000 bales, against 2,966,000 
in the same period of 1931. Germany has 
been our largest customer this season. 
Japan and China combined are second, 
Great Britain is third, and France fourth. 
In those same four months of 1931, Japan 
and China bought more American cotton 
than Germany and Great Britain com- 
bined had purchased. 

The price of cotton in mid-December 
was approximately 6 cents a pound; a 
fraction less than a year earlier, and a 
third of the price in December, 1929. 
The American harvest, remember, is 4%4 
million bales less than it was a year ago. 


@ @ WHERE is our cotton spun? 
Massachusetts has nearly as many spin- 
dles “in place” as North Carolina, and 
more than South Carolina. But South 
Carolina spindles were active an aver- 
age of 336 hours in October, while 
Massachusetts spindles spun only 121 
hours. For every Massachusetts hour, 
North Carolina was busy two hours and 
South Carolina two and three-quarter 
hours. This figures to be a 13-hour day 
for each spindle in South Carolina, a 
414-hour day for each one in Massa- 
chusetts. In the South there is a night 
shift even in depression. 


Express Across Continent 


in |7 Hours 


VERNIGHT express service between 
Los Angeles and New York became 
a reality last month. Here we have a 
practical demonstration of the motives 
which may have impelled Captain 
Hawks and his ever more successful 
emulators to dash back and forth across 
the continent, in the air, in what seemed 
at the moment:to be merely a desire to 
annihilate time itself. 
Pick-ups are made each day within 
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the city limits of New York and Los 
Angeles, with door deliveries possible on 
the following day. Meanwhile the air 
express will have been flown 3000 miles 
across the continent. Planes leave New 
York daily at 6 o’clock in the evening, 
and are scheduled to arrive in Los An- 
geles before 9 the next morning. That 
means fifteen hours, plus three hours 
gained by traveling with the sun. From 
Los Angeles the planes leave at 12:45 
noon, arriving in New York at 8:45 the 
next morning. That is seventeen hours 
in transit, plus three hours lost in trav- 
eling against the sun. 

There will be no intermediate stops 
except five fueling stations, with a new 
pilot coming aboard at Wichita in Kan- 
sas. Planes may carry half a ton of ex- 
press. The rate is set at $1.75 for the 
first pound and $1 for each additional 
pound. 

Presumably this new service (by the 
Air Express Corporation) aims at emer- 
gency business, with a ten-pound gadget 
—that will start some factory’s wheels 
running—well worth the $10.75 delivery 
cost, or a left- behind evening dress 
worth $1.75 for use tomorrow night. 

Plainly this is competition with Uncle 
Sam’s air mail and with express service 
of the railroads. It is the very latest 
phase of the speedy times in which we 
live. A pound of express shipped across 
the continent costs 47 cents; a pound of 
air mail costs $2.03. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note that 
passenger traffic by air in the first eight 
months of 1932 showed an increase of 
18 per cent. over 1931, with air mail run- 
ning behind 1931 by 13 per cent. Some 
1400 persons go places each day via the 
air route. 


Steel Houses 

EPRESSION is building up a_ shortage 

(if such a paradox is possible) in 
small homes. Certain steel mills have 
their eyes on this situation, as an outlet 
for steel products. If there are to be no 
more huge office buildings for a time, 
mass production of steel dwellings may 
prove to be a substitute. Such homes 
have been built during the past few 
months in Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington. 

Of course steel homes have long been 
possible for the wealthy; but this mass 
production for the middle class is now 
the idea. 

A pioneer in this steel-housing move- 
ment is the Insulated Steel Company of 
Cleveland, and it is understood that the 
United States Steel Corporation has 
gone so far as to prepare a guidebook for 
architects, estimators, and builders. 

A steel dwelling is clothed with brick, 
stone, vitreous enameled tile, or any 
other material desired. The sectional 
parts may be welded or bolted together. 
It is fireproof, shrinkproof, and ever- 
lasting. You will soon be able to order 
one from a catalogue. By quantity pro- 
duction, at the steel mill, it is planned to 
bring these houses within reach of the 
low-salaried class. 

According to the enthusiasts who are 
responsible for this idea, it will rival 
automobile production—in its methods 
at least. 
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N. C. Curbs Expenses 
Continued from page 35 


The Local Government Commission, 
created by the 1931 General Assembly, 
has the responsibility for approving the 
bonds and notes issued by local units. 
During the past dozen years it has been 
true in North Carolina, and I suspect it 
is true in most states, that the annual tax 
bill of local governments has risen much 
more rapidly than the capacity of these 
local units. But even this tremendous 
increase in the annual tax bills of local 
government was not sufficient to main- 
tain the annual expenditures. The other 
sources of public funds, almost if not 
quite as important as tax revenue, was 
the ever-handy bond issue. In my state, 
bonds were issued not only for perma- 
nent improvements such as_ school 
buildings, local roads, street and sewer 
improvements, but also for funding 
operating expenses when current reve- 
nue collections were insufficient to bal- 
ance expenditures. 

The General Assembly decreed that 
no bond or note, not even a tax anticipa- 
tion note, could be issued by local gov- 
ernmental units without the approval of 
the Local Government Commission at 
Raleigh, or, failing to secure that ap- 
proval, without a favorable vote of the 
citizens. 

The North Carolina plan of state con- 
trol of local expenditures has had the 
following important effect: namely, to 
tackle and stop in its tracks the advanc- 
ing tax burden for the first time in the 
modern history of North Carolina. 
Actually, the curve of taxation has been 
turned definitely downward. The school 
and road legislation alone cut the cost 
of these services more than $6,000,000 an- 
nually. These measures reduced the tax 
burden on property in the amount of 
$12,000,000 annually. In other words, 
the total property tax bill of North Caro- 
lina in 1930 was $60,000,000, in 1931 it 
was $47,750,000—a reduction of over 20 
per cent. The result has been more eco- 
nomical government, and also a fairer 
distribution of the burden. 

You may ask whether state control of 
local expenditures has resulted in in- 
ferior quality of schools, roads and other 
services. Most emphatically it has not. 

I would not have you think, however, 
that this program has not had opposition. 
This was to be expected when power 
was taken from the officials of 100 
counties and 400 towns. The road bill 
alone abolished over 600 local road 
officials. The opponents charged that 
these measures were undemocratic, that 
they invaded the sacred precincts of lo- 
cal self-government. This objection 
faded before the inexorable pressure of 
public opinion and failed to register in 
the legislative mind. 

The truth is that local self-government 
was not destroyed, it was given a new 
interpretation. The General Assembly 
did not in any respect destroy the rights 
of the local citizens when it withdrew 
some cf the arbitrary powers of local 
boards. With respect to roads and 


‘schools and debt the people have as com- 


plete power as under the o!d order. 
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Dedicating the New 


Year 


to New Business 


An outstanding accomplishment 
of the Associated System in 1932 
was the payment of $47,529,802 
in maturing obligations. An out- 
standing objective in 1933 will 
be development of New Business, 
from these sources: 


FACTORIES — System engineers 
and experts on industrial processes 
are helping industrial customers 


to reduce operating costs through 
wider use of electricity for power, 


and gas for heat. 


STORES—Studies have been made 
of the use of electricity and gas in 
successful food stores, restaurants, 
bakeries. Trained Associated rep- 
resentatives are using this informa- 
tionto help less successful establish- 
ments make more effective use of 
these services. 


HOMES—Employees are cooper- 


ating in a Business Building Plan 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
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Proper lighting can add 11% to retail store sales. 


inaugurated last year to develop 
prospects for appliance sales. Do- 
mestic Customers are encouraged 
to equip their homes more com- 
pletely with electric and gas ap- 
pliances, the cost of appliances and 
their operation to be paid in stated 
equal monthly amounts. 


For information about facilities, service, 
~ates, write 


NEW YORK 











GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD 


—a revised edition of this popular handbook, 
which gives a short sketch of the forms of 
Government in more than 80 countries, giv- 
ing also the population, area, etc. It also 
contains a short summary of many important 
recent documents, such as the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, the Reparations Agreement, League of 
Nations, World Court, and Naval Treaty. 
Know the essential facts behind the news 
you read. Supplied at cost to Review readers. 
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{ Review or Reviews Corpr., 55 Fifth Ave., New York I 


Enclosed find 25 cents (stamps are safest). Send me 
the FACT handbook, ‘‘Governments of the World.” | 
| (RR 1-33) 





Brief Biographies of all the Presidents of the U. S. 
By James Morgan. This well bound 348 page book 


“OUR PRESIDENTS” 


Only 85c—postage prepaid 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Low-Priced Stocks 
rm a Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Div, 73-18) Babson Park, Mass. 
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; S: Water RALEIGH paced his 
gloomy London Tower cell for 
thirteen dreary years, his relentless steps 
scuffing marks into the dank stone floor. 
Those footmarks, today pridefully shown 
to visitors, are typical of England. Every- 
where, figuratively speaking, are foot- 
prints of the past. 

To the American business man, per- 
haps not as interested as his wife in 
things of the past, a trip to England 
means the opportunity to study some 
phases of the nation’s life today. He will 
be glad to see for himself the operation 
of the much discussed “dole.” He will be 
able to make his own investigation of the 
English banking system, which even in 
these days is remarkably free from diffi- 
culties. He will want to visit the plants 
of heavy industry and study English 
manufacturing processes. 

This summer an English tour will cost 
less than ever before. The round trip 
over and back, if you don’t insist on the 
Royal Suite, can be managed comforta- 
bly for as little as $130. It will probably 
cost $30 to spend six days in London; and 
about the same rate to travel in England 
and Scotland. 

With her far-flung colonial possessions 
as outposts, the United Kingdom is a 
gigantic clearing house for world trade. 
Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, Bel- 
fast, and Dublin are all thriving seaport 
and manufacturing centers that will in- 
terest a traveling business man. Tilbury, 
under the guidance of the Port of London 
Authority, is just completing a $16,000,- 
000 improvement project on the banks of 
the Thames to facilitate shipping. 
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The Cathedral ‘of Ely, Cambridgeshire. 


Shall We Go to England? 


By HARRISON DOTY 


Exports from the United Kingdom, in a 
normal year like 1930, were valued at 
half a billion pounds; imports were twice 
that. But of the imports, much was from 
the colonies and was immediately ex- 
ported. Imports are largely agricultural, 
for England is now less than ever a pro- 
ducer of foodstuffs. Her home grown 
agricultural products shrink with the 
constantly decreasing number of people 
devoting themselves to agriculture, and 
with the number of acres under cultiva- 
tion. Centuries of use have depleted the 
soil so that elaborate artificial fertiliza- 
tion is ever more necessary. 

Exports are largely manufactures and 
raw materials: metal and coal. These 
two classifications make up half of all ex- 
ports. With this tremendous amount of 
trade to be handled, it is no wonder that 
English seaport life is bustling. 

Inland commerce is carried on by four 
great railway systems: the Great West- 
ern; the Southern; the London and North 
Eastern; and the London, Midland and 
Scottish. It is over these—all radiating 
from London—and by automobile and 
bus that visitors will journey. 

What is probably the most famous train 
in the world—“The Flying Scotsman”— 
runs between London and Edinburgh. It 
has long prided itself on its punctuality. 
The summer schedule in recent years has 
called for a 393 mile non-stop trip in 
8% hours. To celebrate its seventieth 
birthday, this last summer the schedule 
was changed. The train now reaches its 
destination in 71% hours, which means 
that it must average better than 52 miles 
an hour during the whole trip. 


REVIEW 


Since it would be impossible to cover 
England’s historic and interesting spots 
in one vacation visit, the best that can be 
accomplished is a fair slice of all that is 
offered. You will have to decide before- 
hand—probably with the aid of a willing 
local travel agent—the places you want 
to see. He will do everything in his 
power to help you arrange to do the 
maximum number of things in the time 
you expect to have. Having made one 
visit, the chances are that you will go 
back for more. 


| ow will probably be your 
starting point. The Nelson col- 
umn in Trafalgar Square, Buckingham 
Palace, and the British Museum will be 
on the list of places to see. So will Scot- 
land Yard and the Houses of Parliament, 
a stone’s throw from each other. See the 
Old Curiosity Shop, the Tower of Lon- 
don, and London Bridge, hung from two 
immense columns springing from the 
river. Famous Fleet Street, Charter- 
house Square, Cheapside, and Bunhill 
Fields are more than interesting. <A 
start has hardly been made. There are 
still St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 
to be seen. And on every hand will be 
some reminder of the fact that you know 
more about London than you thought. 

Nearby Kent and Sussex counties are 
worth part of the shortest vacation. It 
was with the landing of the Romans in 
Kent—54 B. C.—that England’s known 
history began. Since then Kent has 
loomed large in the country’s life. Now 
known chiefly as a delightful summer re- 
sort, its summer climate is excellent. So 
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is the summer climate of all England. 
It is true that in winter the country has 
abundant rain, and that London has 
blinding fog. But the idle threat of bad 
weather will not stop you from an Eng- 
lish summer. Then the whole land smiles 
under the benediction of fine weather. 





raph 


ARTICULARLY in Kent is fine sum- 

mer weather to be relied on. 
From all its seacoast towns, some perched 
on cliffs and some squatting at the sea’s 
edge, historic spots are within easy reach. 
Canterbury, inspiration of Chaucer’s 
great poem, is here. It was from Canter- 
bury that the crusading spirit of Chris- 
tendom went through all England. St. 
Augustine, fervent disciple of Rome, 
knew this spot. Thomas a Becket was 
murdered in the great cathedral where 
he sought sanctuary, but found instead 
that he had to stand with his back to a 
hallowed column and fight the cohorts of 
the money-grubbing Henry II. 

In Sussex are famed seaside pleasure 
a and health resorts: Brighton, Worthing, 
. and Bognor Regis, where King George 
recuperated from his serious illness. The 
distance to Stonehenge is short. Here 
are majesty and mystery, for these un- 
speaking monuments, remnants of an- 
cient Druidic rites, were part of a civili- 
; zation past recall. 

‘i Away to the west, past Southampton 

7 and Plymouth, is Land’s End—most 
westerly point in all merrie England. 
This section is the Cornish Riviera. More 
than climate suggests its continental 
counterpart. Jagged cliffs alternate with 
sandy beaches in sharing the sea. Even 
the peninsula itself is shaped like the 
Italian boot. 

Northeast are Bristol and Bath. Here 
Aeneas’ descendant, the pricely swine- 
herd Bladud, cured himself and his pigs 
of leprosy—so the story goes. At any 
rate, the early Romans here established 
an elaborate series of baths that are still 

his in use if you want to try the hot radio- 
active waters. 


As Few travelers deliberately miss Shake- 
one speare land. Nearby is Kenilworth 
go Castle, where Queen Elizabeth was en- 
tertained prodigiously by Leicester. For 
five hundred years after the Norman 
Conquest the Earls of Warwick played a 
— leading part in national life. At War- 
ail wick is their Earldom. At Stratford-on- 


b Avon—aside from spots closely associ- 
“4 ated with Shakespeare—is the shrine of 


ot- all good Harvard men, the home of 
= Catherine Rogers, mother of the Uni- 
the versity’s founder. 
=i There are too many worth-while ca- 
a thedrals in the United Kingdom to be 
the appreciated in one visit. Some excel in 
nll stained-glass windows, handiwork of an 
“4 age when leisure peri. ._ | the manufac- 
ture of glass so wondrously colored that 
wei the figures seem living in an exquisite 
se world. Other cathedrals are more noted 


as examples of architecture. About all is 
+e the air of dignity and deep reverence. 
Some of the most famous ones, not in- 
It cluding those in London, are Wells and 

Winchester, where Edward the Confes- 








i sor was proclaimed king; Canterbury, 
“a Rochester, Yorkminster, whose stained 
8 glass is the pride of England; Durham, 
whe Salisbury, and St. David’s, which has 
So relics of the Welsh patron saint. 
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The English lake district, in the north, 
is known in the poetry and prose of the 
famous writers who lived and worked 
there. Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, 
and Ruskin knew well this green moun- 
tain district where lie Ullswater, Der- 
wentwater, and Thirlmere. 

If traveling equipment includes golf 
clubs, there are some 800 courses within 
reach of the London and North Eastern 
Railway alone. Greens fees are modest, 
and except on the busiest days the 
courses are almost always available to 
American golfers. 

Scotland, with its lakes and mountains, 
valleys and cities, should be allotted 
some part of the vacation. In Edinburgh 
the castle in which Mary, Queen of Scots, 
lived and schemed stands at the top of 
a bluff. At its foot lie Princes Street 
Gardens. Across from this park is the 
shopping district. Glasgow, business 
center, is within easy distance of Loch 
Lomond and the Firth of Clyde. 


Not far away is the Uleneagles Hotel 
and its three famous golf courses: the 
King’s, the Queen’s, and the Wee. Golfers 
need not be told of the St. Andrews 
course. A quaint town is Peebles, lying 
on the banks of the Tweed. 

If there is time, a sail across the Irish 
Sea to Dublin or Belfast is worth while. 
Here are more names with a familiar 
ring: Castle Blarney, the Lakes of Kil- 
larney—wooded and islanded—the sea- 
side Lannich. Then to Cork, Cobh, and 
Youghal, near whose castle still stalk the 
shades of Raleigh and his friend Edmund 
Spenser, who wrote “The Faerie Queene.” 

Everywhere you go in the United 
Kingdom, and especially in England, are 
names that are familiar and places and 
things that seem like old friends. You 
will find yourself wondering why they 
seem so familiar. Long-known names 
take on new meanings and spring to life. 
That is why a vacation in England is like 
going home after a long absence. 














RHEUMATIC 
PAINS? 


m Those shooting pains that hit you when you move 
suddenly . . . those agonizing rheumatic twinges .. . 
they are aggravated by excess uric acid. 

Your doctor may tell you that one way to cut down 
| this uric acid is to give up ordinary coffee, which con- 
tains caffeine, often a producer of uric acid. 

But, this does not mean you must deny yourself the 
| warming pleasure of coffee. It does mean you should 
switch to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag (caffeine-free) Coffee. 

Just try two weeks of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. 
This is a blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian cof- 
fees with 97% of the tasteless caffeine removed. Drink 
it morning, noon, night. Watch your uric acid con- 
dition improve. Notice how much better you feel. But 
you'll still be enjoying coffee to your heart’s content. 























~~ 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle “es 
fF 


Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. , 
7 a 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! y, \) 


Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. Pa oe 
Buy from your grocer. Or, send Pee’ 

15 cents in stamps for a can of 
| Kaffee-Hag. Use this coupon. 
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“INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION 


The. investment books listed below 
are yours for the asking. Our strict 
eligibility rules. for financial adver- 
tisers give assurance of reliability in 
your dealings with these firms. 
Write direct (mentioning the 
VIEW OF REVIEWS and 
WORLD’S WORK) or choose by 
number and use the coupon. 


(2) “A CHAIN OF SERVICE.” 














A booklet describing and illus- 
trating the history and development 
of the Associated System, offered by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York. 

a 2) FOR ENFORMATION con- 
cerning opportunities of the 





large field covered by Cities Service 
subsidiaries engaged in the electric 
light and power, petroleum and 
natural gas industries, write to: 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
St., New York. 
(18) “HOW TO PROTECT 
YOUR + CAPITAL AND 
ACCELERATE ITS GROWTH 
... THROUGH TRADING.” Of- 
fered by A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, 1546 Chrysler —_ Building, 
New York. : 
GQ SERVICE. 
A booklet outlining the vari- 
ous services and departments of the 
nine offices of Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 
(49) “35 QUESTIONS—36 AN- 
SWERS”’—an interesting 
booklet which attempts to anticipate 
your ——- about Independence 
Fund Trusts and answer them. Pre- 
pared by the Independence Fund of 
oe America, Inc., 1 Cedar Street, 


N. Y. 
(52) eoSre AHEAD _FI- 
NANCIALLY, visualizing 
the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and help- 
ing investors to build out of current 
income an accumulation of property 
to provide permanent income. 
Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(53 STOCK AND BOND REG- 
ISTER. A record for listing 
the important features of each secu- 
- which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, O. 
(66 INVESTMENT BULLETIN 
(4th Quarter), discussing 
bond market indicators and a group 
of sound bonds for investment, com- 
mon stocks and preferred stocks. 
Issued by A. G. Becker and Com- 
pany, 54 Pine St., New York. 


(67) osc LIGHTING 
CORPORATION: A De- 
scription of the History and De- 
velopment of one of America’s 
Oldest ‘Utility ‘Groups. Pacific 
Lighting Corp., 483 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(71) PANICS, _CRISES, AND 
DEPRESSIONS: A concise, 
precise outline of past panics and 
depressions. Valuable to those who 
would.know what. lies back’ of. in- 
dustrial breakdowns.. An indispen- 
sable ‘booklet to those who want to 
understand what is happening now. 
Edited by George E. Roberts, vice- 
president, ‘National City Bank. Re- 
view. of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth 
Ave., NewYork. Send 25 cents 
for this booklet. . 
(72) SAS UEP BUSINESS 
4 MEN BUY STOCKS? Out- 
lines a safe and profitable Plan for 
investing your money today. This 
booklet will interest you if your 
total investment fund is $5000 or 
more. Offered by Babson’s Reports, 
Babson Park, Mass. 


INVESTMENT BUREAU, 1 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

and WORLD’S WORK, (1-33) | 
! 
| 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 


: Please send the literature checked: 
2, 12, 18, 41, 49, 52, 58, 66, 67, 71, 
] 72. Draw a circle around numbers | 
| wanted. (Enclose 10c to cover mail- 
| ing costs.) | 
| 
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~ Are Your 


INVESTMENTS 
Sound Today? 


OU own a stock certificate. Beside the 
corporate name it bears, how much do 
you know about it? Have the assets, the 
business and good-will all but vanished which 
once made it valuable? Poor management, 
too much stock outstanding, excessive over- 
head, inability to retrench, and many other 
serious troubles beset most of America's lead- 
ing industries, railways, and municipalities. 
Are you wondering if you should unload cer- 
tain stocks? Or "sweeten" your portfolio by 
replacing weak items with securities of about 
the same price which have better prospects 
of recovery? 


Here are typical inquiries from subscribers 
to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S 
WORK": 


"Ll own twenty-five shares in Pullman Company 
common stock for which | paid approximately 
$80 per share, and | am considering selling this 
stock and transferring my investment to Union 
Carbide & Carbon, or National Steel. | am en- 
closing my check in the sum of $4 to cover 
investment analyses of these three stocks, and 
your advice with regard to the switch indicated.” 


"| desire investment analyses on the following 
securities: (1) Fred French Operators, Inc.; 
(2) The Utilities Service Co.; (3) North West- 
ern Railway; (4) Missouri Pacific Railway. Would 
you advise an exchange of The Utilities Service 
Co., first lien 6% gold bonds for North 
Western or Missouri Pacific Railway stock?" 


For more than twenty-five years, the "Review of 
Reviews" and the "World's Work" have been out- 
standing periodicals in rendering investment service 
to readers. These magazines, now distinctively 
merged, again offer that service of reliable, unbiased, 
professional counsel. It is obtainable at very reason- 
able cost. 


Your inquiry about any particular company or. any 
particular security, will be answered by an expert, 
whose experience includes ten years as financial editor 
of a leading monthly magazine (not this magazine), 
and five years of association with a New York in- 
vestment house. His special occupation has been the 
gathering of investment information, and the render. 
ing of impartial advice. 


For this service there will be a fee: 


$2 for any single security to be analyzed and re- 
ported upon, and $1 for each subsequent security on 
which a report is required. 


The coupon below is for your convenience. 


$ 
INVESTMENT SERVICE, (1-33) | 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S work, | 
55 Fifth Ave., New York | 
Enclosed find $...... ($2 for the first security, | 
$1 for each thereafter) to cover investment analyses 
on securities which I am listing below or on sep- | 
arate sheet, together with questions which I wish l 
specifically answered. 
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_ Agriculture 


(Continued from page 30) | 


two within a period of three years, the 
expenditures of the various governmental 
units should be brought sharply into line 
to conform to the diminished returns. 


6. Revise and settle war debts. 

I believe the President should be 
granted the authority to make whatever 
concessions he sees fit on the debts, in 
exchange for trade concessions from the 
debtor nations. Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, once took 30 per cent. of our ex- 
ports, it now takes but 7 per cent. In 
the debts we have a handle through 
which we can get back a good deal of 
this lost trade. I believe that agriculture 
would be greatly benefited by this ap- 
proach to the war debt problem. 


7. Interest industry in devoting part of 
its research expenditures to the problem 
of converting some of our excess acreage 
into a source of industrial raw materials. 

Should we succeed in reducing our ex- 
cessive acreage through some sort of 
legislative enactment, the question would 
remain as to what eventually to do with 
it. Certainly it would be a permanent 
blessing if we could find some new use 
to which we could put, let us say, about 
15,000,000 acres now going into cotton, 
about 15,000,000 acres now going into 
corn and oats, and about 15,000,000 acres 
now going into wheat. This reduction of 
cotton acreage would greatly reduce the 
hazards of the cotton producers. The 
reduction in corn and oats production 
would greatly strengthen the position of 
the dairy and livestock farmer. The re- 
duction in wheat production would about 
dispose of our normal surplus. 

We might use, for example, between 
2,000,000 and 5,000,000 acres now growing 
surplus crops to produce hemp, flax, and 
other coarse fibres to take the place of 
the million bales (of 500 pounds each) 
of jute, burlap, and other fibres that we 
now import. Tariff protection against 
tropical oils and fats would permit more 
acres to be used in the production of 
animal fats. And there are many other 
untouched fields—such as gums, resins, 
tanning materials, and chicory—where 
research might be able to work miracles, 
Industry is, or lately was, spending as 
much as $200,000,000 a year on research; 
but it was conducting the research from 
a narrowly industrial point of view. I 
should say that it ought to add a na- 
tionalist economy point ‘of view. ’ 

Agriculture is industry’s best potential 
customer, its partner in fact. Any prog- 
ress that industry can make in converting 
this surplus acreage into a source of in- 
dustrial raw material—especially sub- 
stitutes for raw materials now brought in 
from abroad—would represent only en- 
lightened self-interest on industry’s part. 

Agriculture, I believe, is the driving 
shaft of our economic machine. So long 
as it remains broken, the machine as a 
whole will be unable to function. But 
once it is repaired—and for that reason 
all our energies should be devoted to 
repairing it—the machine as a whole 
will resume its former activities, and we 
shall be on the high road to recovery. 
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1 be § FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
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@ Is our business depression 
caused by Europe’s troubles? 


EARN the why and wherefore of the world problems that have been 

dumped on America’s doorsteps. WHY will war debts and reparations 
never be paid, and how is President Hoover unwittingly responsible for their 
cancellation? IS England finished as a great world power? WHY can Mus- 
solini’s ambitions only be realized by war? HOW did France cause the down- 
fall of the MacDonald Ministry and the English financial collapse? WHY 
has the League of Nations failed? WHAT is the Polish Corridor and why is 
it the powder magazine of Europe? WHY has France exploded all 
disarmament conferences? All the questions we have wanted to ask, 
questions which concern each one of us vitally have been answered by 
Frank H. Simonds, the foremost commentator on European affairs 
of our generation, who for seventeen years has been a special con- 
tributor on foreign politics to the “Review of Reviews and World’s 
Work.” His wide following is keenly aware that through the years his 
political prophesies have come to pass with 
uncanny accuracy. Recently he wrote per- 
haps the most significant book of its kind, 
probing deeply into world problems and 
the political causes of the world depression. 


Now given FREE 


to Subscribers 


A Special Edition of this sensational work may 
be obtained without extra charge by new and SG 
old subscribers of this magazine 





































From Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 
“Equality of arms, eh? Well, now that I've made you 
as big a gun as he has, | hope you are satisfied." 


Can F,arope Keep the Peace? 
By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


The outstanding news correspondent of the World War, and for seventeen years a 
special contributor on foreign affairs to the "Review of Reviews and World's Work" 


TO be well-informed the thoughtful, progressive man Reviews and World’s Work” for to read this magazine is 
and woman of today reads the “Review of Reviews and to learn the facts behind the news and to know what is 
World’s Work” every month from cover to cover. That really going on and how it affects one’s daily life. 


is how so many thousands have become acquainted with 
Mr. Simonds—learned to place confidence in_ his Or, Order the Golden Book Instead 
analysis and report of people, places and conditions “Golden Book Magazine” subscribers, old and new, 


abroad. Present subscribers will be pleased to know that _ have also the privilege of acquiring this important new 
they may have this new Simonds book free by ordering Simonds book absolutely free. Order today and your 
their subscriptions continued from present expiration subscription will be extended. If a new subscriber, we’ 
date. And we especially hope that this gift offer of this know that you will fully appreciate the value of this 
timely book will introduce new friends to “Review of offer as well. 


It is very seldom we are able to offer an unusual work, such as this on current 
problems as a gift with your subscription. Only because of Mr. Simonds’ long 


WHILE THIS association with this magazine has the publisher permitted the release of this 
OFFER LASTS special edition to our subscribers. Thousands have been sold. Only a few 
remain. A free copy i3 yours if you will rush this coupon while this 

p special offer lasts. 
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Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. P 


Send me without extra charge ‘Can Europe Keep the Peace?” Name.............000+ sic i pigs Peatts Rete talel eS eiaierei sel ahha wieeaelieg § 
by Frank H. Simonds and enter my subscription to magazine i 
checked below for 2 years at the regular subscription rate of $6. ee ae ee ee - 
fd tbe the hock 1 will; within. 7 days,.cend vou $1 first;payment. "9 i eh, eee en i 
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for the subscription only—then $1 a month for 5 months—or I will Check magazine desired: 0 Review of Reviews and World’s 
return the book and there will be no obligation. Work, 0 Golden Book. (Cash witb order $5.50) i] 












REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK . 
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WHEN ALL’S WELL 


The Mimeograph is doing its full share 

toward speeding the return of that old cry, 

**All’s well.” In this strenuous day the 
economy of the Mimeograph has been made 
strikingly apparent, as has its efficiency in 
new fields of endeavor. Its inexpensive and 
rapid reproduction of all kinds of letters, 
forms, line drawings, etc., has made it an 
important factor in reconstruction. » » » Get 
latest information from A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago—or see the “Mimeograph”’ trademark 
heading in your classified telephone directory. 
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